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PLAN A 



Don f blame us tor third-party content or services. Our super-advanced 3G service is available in select locations in the red states, the blue states and even the green states. 
Some features are network, condition and device dependent and are not available in all areas or on all devices. Service is subject to Hello's Membership Terms. Some restrictions’ 
apply, but not too many. See your Helio representative for the few that do. Some features may not be available at this time, but are coming soon. Hello, the Hello logo. Ocean 
and "Don't Cali It a Phone" are trademarks of Helio LLC. AOL is a registered trademark of AOL ILC and all other marks are the property of their respective owners. For more 
information on Helio, visit www.helio.com. And congrats, you're the only person who's made it this far. ©2007 Helio LLC. 















Ocean is the world's first dual-slider with both a numeric keypad and a separate full QWERTY keyboard. Designed to make the 
perfect call, crank out an email or just send your friend a quick instant message, Ocean is without equal. Take its new HTML 
browser for a test drive on an advanced nationwide 3G network and you'll see that Ocean delivers a superior web experience 
paired with smart technology that delivers all of your Yahoo? AQl; Windows Live; Gmail ’ accounts and more into a single 
inbox. You can even sync your Microsoft** Office Outlook^ email, contacts and calendar right there on your Helio. Just one 
more way that Ocean makes you look like a mastermind. 


PLAN 

CALL IT OCEAN! DON’T CALL IT 
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phone: 


www.helio.com 
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It hurts to know she wants to get 
her hands on your VAIO! not you. 


With its beautifully designed carbon fiber body and ergonomic raised keyboard, the Sony VAIO TZ may be the world’s first 
professional notebook that’s as pleasing to the touch as to the eye. And with integrated wireless wide area network (WAN) 
technology* that lets you connect virtually anywhere the Sprint® Mobile Broadband network is available, your notebook 
becomes all the more desirable. Which may become a liability should you want to bring an alluring stranger’s attention 
back around to you. 

Visit sony.com/sprint for details on how to receive a complimentary month of Sprint Mobile Broadband service when 
you activate your account** 

©2007 Sony Electronics Inc. All rights reserved. Reproduction in whole or in part without written permission is prohibited. Sony, the Sony logo. VAIO and like.no.other are trademarks 
of Sony. Sprint and the "Going Forward" logo are trademarks of Sprint Nextei. Windows Vista is a trademark of Microsoft Corporation ‘Subscription with Sprint Mobile Broadband 
service required. * ‘Limited time offer. Taxes, other charges and credit approval requirments apply. See www.sony.com/sprint for complete offer details, price plans service terms 
and conditions and coverage map. 


like.no.other 






Sony recommends Windows Vista™ Business 


Together with NEXTEL 
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©2007 American Express Company. Terms, conditions and restrictions apply. 
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©2007American Express Company. Some Cards require enrollment and the payment of an annual program fee. Terms & Conditions may vary. Travel reservations must be made at americanexpress.com/travel. 
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ARE YOU A CARDMEMBER?" 


vldit aniericanexprejj.com to join 





















ARE YOU DISCOVERING THE FLIGHTS 
YOU WANT DON'T WANT YOU? 

or 

ARE YOU USING POINTS TO FLY 
ON ANY AIRLINE YOU WANT? 


ARE YOU ARRIVING IN DALLAS ONLY TO 
FIND YOUR BAGS ARE IN UZBEKISTAN? 

or 

ARE YOU GLAD YOU HAVE 
COMPLIMENTARY BAGGAGE INSURANCE? 




or 

ARE YOU TRAVELING WITH 
TRANSLATION SERVICES? 


ARE YOU TRAVELING WITH STRESS? 



or 

ARE YOU A CARDMEMBER? 9 * 
I’Li it americanexpreM.com to join 


Some Cards require enrollment and payment of annua! program fee. Terms, conditions and restrictions may apply. Travel reservations must be made at amencanexpress.com/travei. Baggage insurance is underwritten by Annex Assurance Company. Administrative Office, De 
Pere, Wt. Coverage is determined by the terms, conditions and exclusions of Policy AXO40Q and is subject to change without notice. Global Assist Hotline is available to Cardmembers who travel more than 100 miles away from home. Terms, conditions and restrictions apply. 















Where Is Jim Gray? 

When his 40-foot sailboat vanished into 
the open ocean, the giants of Silicon Valley 
launched a massive hunt. Inside the 
high-tech search for a legendary coder. 


BY STEVE SILBERMAN 


Lonely Plane 

Second Life: It's so popular, no one goes 
there. How Madison Avenue is wasting 
millions on branding in a digital ghost town. 
plus: Ads in videogames—the next frontier 

BY FRANK ROSE 


Smog and Mirrors 

Chinese officials are desperate to deliver a 
pollution-free Olympics in 2008—even if 
they have to shut Beijing down cold. 


BY SPENCER REISS 


101 


How To... 

Welcome to the secondannualwiRED guide% DIY culture 
featuring the essential skills you need in a digital world—at 
at play, and everywhere else. So if you want to get promoted, I 
shoot great photos, weasel free drinks, or build a do-it-yourself 
empire like Martha Stewart, read on. We've got you covered. 
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Electronic 
Stability Control, 
six airbags, and 
260 horsepower, 

standard: 
very, very smart. 
America’s Best 
Warranty: genius. 

The all-new 7-passenger Hyundai Veracruz. Introducing the smartest SUV in its class. Smart because the luxurious 
interior is equipped with enough airbags to cover three rows of seats. Smart because the 260-hp V6 gets 25 miles to the 
gallon highway! Smart because Electronic Stability Control and a10-year/100,000-mile warranty**are standard. For extra 
credit, how about keyless entry, XM Satellite Radio!** and active front head restraints. And the good thinking extends to the 
intelligent price. Starting at §26,995/ Proving that the all-new Veracruz is also all-smart. Learn more at HyundaiUSA.com. 


Safety belts should always be worn. *EPA estimates for comparison for 2WD model. Your actual mileage will vary with options, driving conditions, driving habits, and vehicle's condition. “Hyundai Advantage; 1 ' See 
dealer for LIMITED WARRANTY details. *“XM Satellite Radio requires XM subscription, added separately after first three trial months. See your dealer for details. All fees and programming subject 
to change. XM service available only in the 48 contiguous United States. © 2C07 XM Satellite Radio Inc. All rights reserved. Limited model shown. $32,995. ’MSRP for GLS model. MSRPs include freight; 
1 rill -f ir, )I f , F J - [ f f yy. Hyundai and Hyundai model names - t trademarks of Hyundai Motor America. All no i -- t 
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All-new Veracruz 
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Breaking 
the News 86 

Faced with fewer ads and a 
dwindling audience, the country's 
biggest newspaper chain set 
out to reinvent the business. First 
step: Put the readers to work. 

BY JEFF HOWE 

The Bug Detector 92 

The best defense against epidemics 
of tuberculosis or Ebola isn't drugs. 

It's a little gadget that can make 
a lightning-fast diagnosis. Behind 
the scenes with Charles Daitch 
and the ultimate medical device. 

BY THOMAS GOETZ 


Contributors 20 

This month's writers and artists. 

Rants 23 

Reader rants and raves. 

Start 29 

essay Hollywood's search for new 
media success, transportation 

Robot buses drive in the fast lane. 

JAPANESE SCHOOLGIRL WATCH 

Pervert-proof panties, telescope 
Son of Hubble, prepare for liftoff. 

Posts 57 

art Slow-dancing at 3,000 frames 
per second, food Eating out with 
the father of molecular gastronomy. 

Play 6i 

playlist Watch out, Blinky! 
Pac-Man hits Xbox Live, screen 
8-bit comedy goes prime time. 
fetish The $3,000, military-grade 
headphone amp. test High-capacity 
vidcams and waterproof iPod cases. 

Found 162 

Artifacts from the future. 

COVER Photographed for wired by 
Jill Greenberg. Wardrobe by Courtney 
D'Alesio. Hair & Makeup by Eva Scrivo/ 

Eva Scrivo Salon. Food styling 
by John Barricelli/The Sono Baking 
Company. Styling by Anne Koch. 
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Samsung recommends Windows Vista™ Business 


©2007 Samsung E&ctroocs America, inc, ASngras reserved Samsung «s a regstered trademark ofSamsung BectroncsCo., Ltd, 
a:; product and brand names are trademarks or registered trademarks of tner respective companies, Windows Vista is ether a 
registered trademark or trademark o* Microsoft Corporator! in nre United States and/or otner countries. Screen images simulated. 



Windows' Vista 

Home Premium 


imagine a laptop you don’t need a lap for. 

Imagine doing all your work on the move, but without the weight and size of a laptop. 
The Q1 Ultra has Genuine Windows Vista™ Home Premium, a unique integrated 
split-QWERTY built-in keypad, an ultra-bright 7" wide LCD touch screen, high-speed 
connectivity and an optimized Intel® Ultra Mobile processor; yet it’s as mobile as you 
are. With the Samsung Q1 Ultra, it’s not that hard to imagine. 

To learn more, visit www.samsung.com/q1ultra 
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NEXTFEST 


Resenting Seonsw HITACHI 

Inspire the Next 


EXPERIENCE 
THE FUTURE 

ENTER FOR YOUR CHANCE 
TO WIN A TRIP TO 
WIRED NEXTFEST 2007! 

WIRED NextFest is a four-day 
festival of innovative products and 
technologies that are transforming 
our world. This year's NextFest in 
Los Angeles features more than 
160 interactive exhibits from leading 
scientists and researchers around 
the world. Experience the future 
of communication, design, 
entertainment, exploration, health, 
play, robots, transportation, security, 
and green living. 

Want to travel to the future? 

Enter to win a trip for 2 to WIRED 
NextFest 2007 in Los Angeles! 

Visit www.wiredinsider.com/winit 

to enter and for more information! 
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Made possible by 

Microsoft 

OFFICE2007.COM 

It's a new day. It's a new office. 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. 

Visit www.wiredinsider.com/winit to enter and for 
Official Rules. Starts 12:01 AM PT 7/1/07 and ends 
11:59 PM PT 8/20/07. Open to legal residents of the 
50 United States/DC 21 or older, except employees 
of Sponsor and their immediate families. Odds of 
winning depend on the number of entries received. Void 
outside the 50 United States/DC and where prohibited. 
Sponsor: Conde Nast Publications, 520 Third Street, 

San Francisco, CA 94107. 
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He’s about to get a flat tire. 
He’s not about to stop. 



Bridgestone Run-Flat tires let you drive up to 50 miles 
at 50 mph after a flat. So you can avoid the potential 
danger of changing tires along a busy highway. 


For details, please visit our website. 



Side-Reinforced Rubber 


The sidewall is reinforced with harder 
rubber than usual to allow the tire to carry 
the vehicle's weight following deflation. 


Our passion for the very best in technology, quality and service is 
at the heart of our commitment to you wherever you are in the world. 
Bridgestone wants to inspire and move you. 


ItmuuESTunE 

PASSION for EXCELLENCE 


www.bridgestonetire.com 
www. runf lat-system. com 


BRIDGESTONE CORPORATION 
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UNSAFE 
DRINKING 
WATER 
KILLS 
6,000 
PEOPLE 
A DAY. 

A blue, 
planet 

rVx run 

2007 

Presuming Sjwr.wf of the 2U0? glue Planet Run 


Hundreds of millions of men, women and children in Africa, Afghanistan, India 
and other parts of Asia, Central and South America live in communities where 
water is scarce or contaminated, or both. Furthermore, it is likely their responsibility 
to find a safe source, whatever the distance or terrain. 

How do we create global awareness of the world's safe drinking water crisis and 
mobilize citizens of the world to solve the problem - today? This is the mission 
of the Blue Planet Run Foundation. 

Where There's A Well, There's A Way 

In 2002, industrialist and philanthropist Jin Zidell created the Blue Planet Run 
Foundation to cooperatively provide safe drinking water to 200 million people 
for the rest of their lives by the year 2027. 

Since 2004, the U.S.-based foundation has funded 11 non-governmenta! 
organizations worldwide which have in turn implemented 135 sustainable water 
projects in 13 countries including Nicaragua, Bolivia, Sierra Leone, Kenya and 
India, impacting 100,000 lives. 

The Foundation's signature awareness and fundraising event is the 
Blue Planet Run®, the first-ever around-the-world relay run. 

As presenting sponsor of the 2007 Blue Planet Run®, The Dow Chemical 
Company is helping to improve the quality of people's lives by focusing on 
the most basic human need - safe drinking water. 

With science, research & development, new products, and the Human 
Element, The Dow Chemical Company pledges to contribute to solutions 
for some of the most serious problems faced by the most vulnerable members 
of the larger human family: affordable and adequate food supply; decent 
housing; improved personal health and safety; and sustainable water supplies. 
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MAKE 

SAFE 

WATER 

YOUR 

ISSUE 

You can provide one person 
safe drinking water for life 
for as little as $30 

Spread the word and make a 
donation at: BIuePlanetRun.org/Join 

Blue Planet Run®: Transforming 
Plight into Possibility 

> 20 international runners 

> 24 hours a day 

> 95 days 

> 4 continents 

> 16 countries 

> 15,200 miles 

> 26.7 million strides 

"lt # s the obligation of every literate 
and fortunate world citizen today 
to act in every possible way to 
bring hope to our less fortunate 
fellow beings by providing the 
basic necessities, such as safe 
drinking water." 

Suniia Jayaraj, Runner, 2007 


Blue Planet Run Foundation delivers 
100% of the donations it receives from 
individual contributors to safe drinking 
water projects around the world. 




The DOW Diamond Logo and Human 
Element and design are trademarks of The 
Dow Chemical Company© 2007. Blue Planet 
Run Foundation (BPRF) is a 501 ©(3) non-profit 
organization dedicated to raising awareness 
and funds to ensure every person on the planet 
has access to safe drinking water. Blue Planet 
Run is a registered trademark of the Blue Planet 
Run Foundation. 



















a tr uly 
unique 
collection 


Vintage covers, photographs and 
illustrations reproduced from 
the Conde Nast Archive. Gallery 
quality prints available in two sizes, 
framed or unframed, for both your 
home and office. To view more of our 




collection, and to order, visit us at 




FREE SHIPPING on all products 
(US orders only) 


Conde Nast Art 


© Conde Nasi Archive, Ail Rights Reserved 
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Already know how to make a glowstick, popularize a meme, or refill the office 
watercooler? OK, smarty-pants, but how did the corseted masses rock out 
to Guitar Hero back in 1907? And what kind of Internet porn was favored 
by the bowler-hatted set? Anachronistic vignettes by Portland, Maine- 
based illustrator Bruce Hutchison answer these and other ( really ) retro 
questions throughout our How To package, starting on page 101. 





Frank 

Rose 

Yes, advertisers will 
do anything to reach 
those 18- to 34-year- 
old male eyeballs that 
are abandoning tele¬ 
vision in droves. But, 
as Rose writes on 
page 140, coughing 
up big bucks to get 
inside Second Life is 
hardly the most cost- 
effective counter¬ 
move: Compared to 
TV, hardly anyone is 
around. "It's just too 
sparsely populated," 
Rose says. "One expert 
told me it's akin to 
issuing a press release 
that you've built an 
igloo in Alaska." 


Sally 

McGrane 

"My first real job was 
sexing up dry articles 
about electronics," 
McGrane says. Nine 
years later, the San 
Francisco native is 
living in Europe and 
dining at fancy Pari¬ 
sian bistros with culi¬ 
nary experts like Herve 
This—hailed as the 
father of "molecular 
gastronomy" (page 
58). After a three- 
course meal capped 
off by a version of 
This' decadent chocolat 
Chantilly, McGrane 
had but one regret: "I 
thought I would never 
be able to eat again." 


Thomas 

Goetz 

The deputy editor 
of wired and creator 
of the blog Epidemix, 
Goetz recently earned 
his master's degree 
in public health from 
UC Berkeley. "I stud¬ 
ied how rapid diagnos¬ 
tic technologies could 
be our best defense 
against infectious 
disease," says Goetz, 
who writes about 
a Maryland startup 
developing devices to 
identify pathogens 
much faster than the 
old standbys (page 92). 
"We don't need time- 
consuming swabs and 
petri dishes anymore." 



Mark 

Frauenfelder 

Frauenfelder knows 
that a do-it-yourself 
lifestyle can keep you 
busy. When he's not 
editing superblog 
Boing Boing and over¬ 
seeing D1Y bible Make, 
he's writing books on 
how-to culture (his 
latest tome, Rule the 
Web, hit stores in 
June). So when he 
sat down for a Q&A 
with Martha Stewart 
(page 102), who built 
a crafty empire of her 
own, he figured she'd 
be, well, distracted. 
"Instead," he says, "she 
was attentive, relaxed, 
and perceptive." 


illustration by Christopher Sleboda 
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MOBILE TECHNOLOGY 


The HP Pavilion txl 000 Entertainment Notebook with AMD Turion™ 64 X2 Dual-Core mobile 
technology lets you learn and take notes while it's learning more about you. The built-in tablet 
software learns your handwriting, and the fingerprint reader means you no longer have to 
remember passwords. The convertible screen makes it our most flexible notebook yet. 
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Boom 


Eton Musk, Jtff Bezos, Richard Branson and 
th* dawn of the private space age 

TWUBMCUNCWNAM 


re: Geeks and Space 

back off! all you readers with your slobbery nerd-crushes onElonMuskand 
his self-financed rides to space—we saw him first. Musk is, as one of you wrote, “a 
real man.” We agree. And not because he’s rich but because he is a maker-of-things, 
a geek who boldly indulges his obsessions. Hang on a sec, wrote one reader, why do 
wired editors “go out of their way to insult the technically savvy by calling them 
geeks.” That’s missing the point—where you hear an insult, we hear a term of 
endearment. A geek isn’t just someone who can articulately defend her opinion of 
who the best Babylon 5 commander was. (Sheridan.) It’s any dogged explorer or 
crazed inventor, anyone who fixates on a proj ect and won’t let go, anyone who builds 
his own damn rocket! It’s a label to be proud of, in any star system. 



Physics Lesson 

A standing ovation to Elon 
Musk for trying to build 
a private space company 
("The New Space Race,” issue 
15.06), but he shouldn't be 
surprised that getting such 
a thing done is so difficult. 

Nature is unforgiving in 
her testing of our devices. She 
will always find a weakness 
and expose it to us. When that 
weakness is exposed with 
rocket propulsion systems, you 
are left picking up scrap metal. 

It's a harsh lesson for soft¬ 
ware folks, who can essentially 
build roofs without walls. 

The physical world is much 
more challenging. 

Steve Papagiannis 

BRAMPTON, ONTARIO 

Let's Boldly Go 

The real issue is whether NASA 
should treat the solar system 
as undeveloped real estate 
and lay an infrastructure that 
will attract private developers 
("How NASA Screwed Up,” 
issue 15.06). The bridge to 
space will have to be crossed 
and, for the sake of everyone, 
better sooner than later. 

Kenneth Jopp 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


I was not 
aware of Elon 
Musk until 
I read your 
story. He is an 
inspiration to 
all engineers. 

Doug Ramsay 

BOWIE, MARYLAND 


Good Government 

In "The New Space Race,” 
you praise private ventures, 
while in "How NASA Screwed 
Up,” you dismiss government 
space programs. Yet those 
supposedly inept, wasteful 
programs have orbited humans 
around Earth countless times, 
erected and maintained numer¬ 
ous crewed space stations, 
and traveled to the surface 
of the moon and back seven 
times. Elon Musk, on the other 
hand, has achieved two fail¬ 
ures in two launch attempts— 
a 100 percent failure rate—at a 
cost of $100 million. Burt Rutan 
has proven more successful 
but only in re-creating Alan 
Shepard's flight of 46 years ago. 

George C. Mantis 

OGDEN, UTAH 


Private Aye 

NASA is a mess not because it 
doesn't employ great minds, 
but because its policy is set by 
politicians who would rather 
get a few votes by making 
sensational promises than by 
making tough decisions that 
would truly make things bet¬ 
ter ("How NASA Screwed Up”). 

It's time we wake up and 
realize we're better off with 
well-regulated private indus¬ 
try than bloated, inefficient 
government programs. 

Dan Delzell 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

Martian Chronicle 

Who elected Gregg Easter- 
brook ("How NASA Screwed 
Up”) to decide NASA's 
priorities? Where was the 
mention of the success of 
the Mars mission? Our three- 
month rover mission has 
turned into three years. If you 
calculate the expectation ver¬ 
sus return on this, you'd see 
that taxpayers are essentially 
getting free Mars exploration 
with each passing month. 

Shawn Evans 

RENO, NEVADA 



Bring on the Bots 

Regularly blasting humans 
into space costs too much, 
and the tremendous benefits 
that we received from 
the Mercury, Gemini, and 
Apollo programs are just 
no longer there. We should 
fix the Hubble telescope, 
meet our existing commit¬ 
ments, and then retire the 
manned space program 
("How NASA Screwed Up”). 

Recent advances in robotics 
and other technologies mean 
that 90 percent of the science 
from the manned space 
missions can be achieved 
at 10 percent of the cost. 

Matthew Ferri 

UXBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Let's leave the hardware where it is. 

Introducing the software-based 
VoIP solution from Microsoft. It's a 
whole new way to look at telephony. 

As it turns out, that important 
move to VoIP isn't about ripping and 
replacing or big, upfront costs. That's 
because it's no longer about hardware. 

It's actually about software. 

That's right. Keep your hardware— 
your PBX, your gateways, even your 
phones. Add software. Software that 
integrates with Active Directory," 
Microsoft" Office, Microsoft Exchange 
Server, and your PBX. Simply maximize 
your current PBX investment and make 
it part of your new software-based 
VoIP solution. 

Because what you have is good. 
What you have with the right 
software is even better. Learn more 
at microsoft.com/voip 

Your potential. Our passion 

Microsoft 




















































From Freaks 
* and Geeks to 
The 40-Year-Old 
Virgin, he's the 
patron sain! of 
misfits, inside 
the mind of 
writer-director 
Judd Apatow. 

(jtODof 

r,e 6es& 


Judd Apatow elevates out 
most awkward moments 
Into high art First he 
erptored adolescent with 
Freaks and Geeks his cult- 
hit TV senes Created by a 
longtime friend, writer Paul 
Fetg. tne show followed the 
lives of uncod teens who got 
more noogies than noofcie 
in high school. Then Apatow 
graduatedto Undecided, 
another single-season flop 
about a crew of dorky college 
freshmen fumbling with 
beer kegs and bra straps, 
tike Freaks It has enjoyed a 
robust second We on DVD. 
Apatow finally scored with 

made middle-aged prudery 
tredible-eyen universal. 
New, with Knocked Up (out 
June 1). nature is taking its 
course: Thenerdprocreates 
No doubt KneckedUp will 


■ike all oUhe director S work 
its made f or us pencil necks 

An oral history of ApatoWs 
coming-of age chronicles 





i 





At a time 
when the 
box office is 
overrun by 
third-rate 
sequels, the 
incredibly 
creative Judd 
Apatow is 
an inspiration 
to aspiring 
filmmakers. 

Alex Moss 

AKRON, OHIO 



Happy Returns 

Ahhhhhhh. Sheer satisfaction 
upon reaching the colophon 
(issue 15.06). After reading all 
things rocket science, it was 
soothing to be able to spiral 
down once again into that 
little nugget of human snark. 

Karen Rugg 

ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
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Return to Sender 

See page 158 for contest rules . 





Easy Target 

Why exaggerate the plight of 
that Linkin Park rocker dude, 
Chester Charlie Bennington, 
and his totally hot babe in 
their palatial digs ("Password: 
Charlie,” issue 15.06)? Their 
stalker was merely a love¬ 
sick, bored-out-of-her-skull 
woman with a baby boy. She 
did wrong. But with the whole 
culture making whoop-de-do 
about these celebrities, it 
should come as no surprise 
that some people end up 
getting too carried away. 

I wonder if the private dick 
who took down a person doing 
little to cover her tracks feels 
jazzed about making a federal 
case out of her hacking and 
notes. Looking at IP addresses 
is not rocket science. 

Leo Ray Ingle 

LOS OSOS, CALIFORNIA 


User Error 

"Password: Charlie” shows 
a basic lack of user awareness. 

I advise my friends to choose 
passwords that can serve 
as visual aids ("Wired,” for 
example, becomes "WiR3d”) 
or to choose keyboard patterns 
(but please note: "QWERTY” 
is a weak password). One 
philosophy says to do away 
with passwords and use pass- 
phrases instead. 

Raj at Swarup 

JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 

Mad About Cows 

Rather than inventing wild 
ways to make cows stop 
their gas-passing, why don't 
we just stop eating them 
(Start, "Got Methane?” issue 
15.06)? If everyone became 
a vegetarian, we wouldn't 
need to raise cows and other 
ruminants for meat, and 
fewer of them would be con¬ 
tributing to global warming. 
Last I heard, protein-rich soy 
beans don't produce any gas. 

Mitchell Crispell 

CHEVY CHASE, MARYLAND 


Gas Pains 

I presume the gas prices 
shown in "Global Gas Gauge,” 
(Start, Atlas, issue 15.06) 
are simply calculated from 
the exchange rate. That 
representation, however, 
doesn't show the relative bite 
gasoline takes out of your 
wallet in different countries. 
For that, you have to look at 
purchasing-power parity. 

US incomes are about 
40 percent higher than 
Italian incomes in terms of 
purchasing-power parity, 
so for gas in the US to take 
approximately the same share 
of income, the price would 
have to be about $8.50 per 
gallon. Even though your 
graphic shows extremely low 
prices in some areas, to see 
the real economic impact you 
have to determine what portion 
of income those supposedly 
low prices really represent. 

Robert Ackerman 

KIRKLAND, WASHINGTON 


UNDO Roland Heiler works for Porsche Design Studio, not Porsche (Play, Motor, 
issue 15.06). The plastic sheeting useful for emergency kits is 0.006 inch thick, 
not 6 mm thick (Start, "The Smarter Emergency Kit," issue 15.05). RANTS Letters 
should include writer's name, address, and daytime phone number and be sent to 
rants@wired.com. Submissions may be edited and may be published or used in any 
medium. They become the property of wired and will not be returned. 
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Jeff Weinstein 


Founder and CEO, 

The Counter Restaurants 
Custom built burgers 


Ask Jeff Weinstein Why He Loves His BlackBerry 


"The Counter offers over 300,000 burger combinations. I've seen people put some pretty crazy 
toppings on their burgers and that's fine with me. We're moving into an age of customization. 

That's what inspired The Counter Restaurants. It's like my BlackBerry.® I can set it up how I want. 

It really is all about the individual. And as our restaurant concept expands nationally, my BlackBerry 
is helping me build my business on my own terms." 


Find out how BlackBerry can help you live a larger life atwww.blackberry.com/ask. 


: : : BlackBerry 


©2007 Research In Motion Limited. All Rights Reserved. The BlackBerry family of related marks, images and symbols are the exclusive properties and trademarks of Research In Motion Limited. 
Screen image is simulated. Check with service provider for service plans and supported features. 
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Hollywood’s 
Massive Rewrite 

Downloads! Video-on-demand! Webisodes! The writers want a cut. by Nancy Miller 



IF THE ENTERTAINMENT 

industry implodes in a 
paroxysm of labor dis¬ 
putes this fall, blame 
Tyra Banks. Last sum¬ 
mer, the 34-year-old 
supermodel-turned- 
TV host unwittingly 
became the eye of a 
highly publicized storm. 
The writers of her real¬ 
ity show, America's 
Next Top Model , staged 
a mini-strike, claiming 
that, even though con¬ 
testants are making 
up their own words, the 
ideas and the structure 
of the series belong to 
the writing room. The 
ANTM staffers wanted 
to be recognized as tele¬ 
vision scribes by the 
Writers Guild of Amer¬ 
ica, with union pay and 
benefits. At one major 
rally, nearly a thou¬ 
sand West Coast WGA 
members turned out in 
support. But the word- 
smiths’ rhetoric strayed 
from the issue at hand 
into a Network-style 
rant about the real anx¬ 
iety among all show¬ 
biz creatives. “Digital 
downloads! Internet 
video-on-demand! This 
is the future!” shouted 
Phil Alden Robinson, 
screenwriter of Field 
of Dreams. “If we’re not 
united, we’re not going 
to get a good deal!”» 


WMR0D 
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What do they want? Residuals. Specifi¬ 
cally, they want a piece of the new-media pie. 
That's online reruns and secondary content 
like webisodes, mobisodes, minisodes, and 
character blogs—all the goodies you can get 
on your laptop, cell phone, and iPod. When 
do they want it? By October 31, when the 
WGA's current three-year contract with the 
studios expires. And if the parties can't set¬ 
tle, the WGA has threatened to strike—and 


possibly take the Directors Guild of America 
and Screen Actors Guild with it. In response, 
producers are stockpiling scripts like canned 
goods, and studio execs are furiously slog¬ 
ging through piles of unproduced projects. 
“It's like aRocky montage," says Michael Ker- 
nan, a vice president at talent agency ICM. 
“They're prepping for a fight.” 

But here's what the WGA needs to know 
before stepping into the ring this summer: 
The studios are still groping for a way to make 
money on digital media. Like the music indus¬ 
try, they've been too busy fighting piracy and 
filing lawsuits to figure out a business plan. 
“They say, 'We can't predict the future, so 
let's stick with the old model,'" says Peter 
Guber, head of Mandalay Entertainment. 
“The guilds are saying, 'We can't predict the 
future, but the old model sucks.'" 

Surprise twist: The WGA brought this 
predicament on itself. The last technologi¬ 
cal shift that rocked Hollywood—the advent 


of home video—led to a series of strikes 
in the 1980s. Studios rejected the WGA's 
overreaching demands, and the guild's 
9,000 members all walked out. After six 
long months—and millions in lost wages— 
the guild agreed to an embarrassingly bad 
deal—0.3 cents on the dollar—for home 
video revenue. The DVD market has since 
boomed into a $24 billion-a-year industry, 
but studios are already bracing for the com¬ 


ing decline of the DVD. "The home-video pie 
is shrinking," says one studio exec. “The 
WGA's demand for more money right now 
is like a teenager asking for a new car the 
day after dad lost his job." And when the 
DVD goes the way of the laserdisc and we're 
all streaming Die Hard 9: Ouch , My Back! 
directly into our visual cortices, writers will 
still be stuck with a fraction of what they 
want—unless they can push the studios to 
get creative. And here's another subplot: 
All free online material is considered pro¬ 
motional, stuff that writers are expected to 
churn out without any residuals at all. 

It's not hopeless. For TV writers, anyway. 
Online sites like YouTube track viewers with 
precision—even better than Nielsen. But to 
turn numbers into money, they'll need to steal 
a trick from Google. Most Internet content 
comes with ads, so an argument can be made 
that it's not promotional—it's just TV on a dif¬ 
ferent box. So here's a thought: Writers and 


networks could share online ad dollars. After 
all, more views of Web faves like The Office 
means more ad impressions and more profit. 
It'd be win-win, but it's an unlikely outcome. 
Networks sharing ad revenue with writers? 
Cue the laugh track. Remember, the network 
fronts all the costs and bears the financial 
risk. Would keyboard jockeys be willing to 
take a hit if a show bombs? 

Actually, a handful of Hollywood heavy¬ 
weights are ready to do just that. John Wells, 
screenwriter, director, and producer (The 
West Wing,ER) created the Writers Co-Op in 
March, cutting a deal that lets top-tier writ¬ 
ers trade one-time, up-front payments for a 
share of the gross. It's riskier, but the poten¬ 
tial payoff is massive, as bankable actors like 
the Toms—Cruise and Hanks—discovered 
years ago. The WGA should grab a piece of 
this action. If the guild can turn itself into a 
broker for such deals, it could increase its 
power; otherwise, it faces obsolescence. 

Unfortunately, we may be in for a third-act 
complication. If negotiations stall in Octo¬ 
ber, the WGA's smartest move is to beg off till 
next summer, when, say, Kiefer Sutherland 
and the rest of SAG demand their cut of digi¬ 
tal profits. At that point, the scribes could 
try to piggyback on the actors' sweeter deal. 
Don't be surprised, however, if the creatives 
and the suits agree only to resume negotia¬ 
tions when contracts come up again in 2010. 
That's Tinseltown for you: Even the offscreen 
action is a setup for a sequel. CD 
/////////////////^^^^ 

NANCY MILLER (nancyjmiller 
@wired.com) is a senior editor at wired. 


Networks sharing online ad revenue with writers? Cue 
the laugh track. The suits bear the financial risk. Would 
the scribes be willing to take a hit if a show bombs? 




Life in the Bot Lane 

It was the second hour that did it. When his 60-mile commute became a 
full fingers-drumming-on-the-dashboard 120 minutes, San Diego County 
CTO Samuel Johnson was finally convinced that something had to change. 
His idea: buses that practically drive themselves. Over the next three years, 
workers will carve a narrow lane down the shoulder of the increasingly con¬ 
gested Interstate 805, exclusively for buses and commercial trucks modded 
with lane-keeping sensors and adaptive cruise control. Neither technology 
is new, but most automakers tune adaptive cruise control to keep cars far¬ 
ther apart than normal, making traffic worse. In the robot lane, vehicles will 
be packed like train cars. They'll still have drivers-everyone has to leave 
the freeway sometime-but they'll be out of the main flow. If the new lanes 
work, public transportation will move faster, trucks will speed safely along 
approximately 20 miles of the main US-Mexico shipping corridor (UPS has 
signed up for the test), and traffic on 1-805 will be reduced. "Fixing this 
problem is going to require some radical thinking," says Jake Peters, founder 
of transportation startup Swoop Technology, which is designing the sys¬ 
tem. "And, hey, it could be a way to make a trillion dollars." -bob parks 
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Introducing the all-new Acura MDX. It makes a striking entrance. And with 300 hp and 

Super Handling All-Wheel Driver it also makes a quick exit. The seven-passenger Acura MDX. 
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enjoy highly secure, 24/7 real-time access 
to your accounts, right on your mobile 
phone. Then just scroll through the list 
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The Greenest 
Museum on Earth 

Nestled into the fog and forest of San Francisco's Golden Gate Park, 
the California Academy of Sciences aims to be the world's largest eco- 
friendly public building when it reopens in 2008. (It's bucking for a 
platinum LEED green-building certification.) Architect Renzo Piano 
used a textbook's worth of enviro-engineering tricks for the seven- 
year effort, an almost total teardown and rebuild. At $484 million, it's 
one of the most expensive museum projects in a century. But if it all 
works as planned, the city will boast a natural history museum that 
enhances nature instead of just stockpiling it. —thomas hayden 






How to grow the most natural history museum ever 


1 Recycled 
materials 

One external wall and a por¬ 
tion of the African Hall from 
the original structure remain 
in place near the new plan¬ 
etarium. The rest of the build¬ 
ing—9,000 tons of concrete, 
12,000 tons of steel-was 
demolished and recycled. The 
steel used in construction is 
also recycled, and shredded 
blue jeans insulate the walls. 


2 Passive 
climate control 

The undulating roof helps 
guide fresh, cool air into the 
central piazza and stale, hot 
air out through high-point 
vents. This lessens the 
need for expensive, energy- 
wasting air-conditioning 
and ventilation systems. 


3 Living roof 

More than a lawn overhead, 
1.7 million native plants 
insulate the roof, capture 
rainwater, and provide a 
2.5-acre habitat for butter¬ 
flies, hummingbirds, and 
other critters. And that 
nifty thatch is framed by 
60,000 photovoltaic cells 
along the roofs perimeter. 


4 Natural 
illumination 

Computer modeling deter¬ 
mined optimal locations 
for windows to maximize 
illumination of sunlight- 
hungry coral reef and tropi¬ 
cal rain forest installations 
without overheating the 
rest of the building. (Most 
offices get working win¬ 
dows for natural light and 
temperature control.) 


5 Water 
conservation 

Ocean water piped in from 
the Pacific cycles through 
natural filtration systems 
for aquarium tanks. Toilets 
flush with reclaimed water, 
sparing California's stressed- 
out water-delivery network. 




A Few Zaps and You're a Happy Genius 

Brains are electric—when neurons talk, they speak in voltage. Now, a new tech¬ 
nique called transcranial magnetic stimulation may let neuroscientists hack 
those conversations. TMS translates electric signals into a magnetic field that 
passes through the skull and into the brain. Too much juice can cause seizures, 
but calibrate the machine just right and you can actually control brain activ¬ 
ity. Treatments for drug-resistant depression, migraines, and post-traumatic 
stress disorder are in the offing. Further out, some researchers are trying to 
trigger more restful power naps, and others are working with autistic savants, 
hoping to inhibit the autism and bring forward the Rain Man -level detail pro¬ 
cessing. That's right: We could all be perpetually happy, relaxed, and brilliant 
if they'd just mount this thing in a baseball cap. -melinda wenner 
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In IT, the wrong metrics could be 



worse than no metrics at all. 


Not sure how your IT investments measure up? You're not 
alone. Despite studies that show a critical connection 
between the right success metrics and higher-performing 
businesses, most CIOs still wrestle with measurement 
processes that are unreliable at best, and misleading 
at worst. To see how Accenture Technology Consulting 
can help you measure and enhance the value of IT, visit 
accenture.com/technology 

• Consulting • Technology • Outsourcing 
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High performance. Delivered. 













The Best 

Dangerous 
Science Jobs 


1 Astronaut 

Since manned spaceflight began in 1961,24 US 
astronauts have died in astro-action—10 during 
launch, six during training flights, and seven 
on reentry. In 1971, three Soviet cosmonauts 
suffocated when a malfunction caused the 
oxygen to leak out of their ship. Then there's 
that whole riding-an-explosion-into-space 
thing. And we haven't even found aliens yet. 

2 Biosafety Level 4 
lab researcher 

BSl-4 labs handle the 
deadliest diseases on Earth. 

In 2004, a Russian scientist 
died after accidentally sticking 
herself with an Ebola-laced 
needle. The death occurred only 
months after a US scientist 
at the Army's BSL-4 lab at Fort 
Detrick in Maryland made the 
same mistake... and survived. 


13 Hurricane hunter 

The Air Force's 53rd Weather 
Reconnaissance Squadron crew 
members are the daredevils of 
meteorology. They fly WC-130s into 
a hurricane's eyewall, 10,000 feet 
up, to locate the storm's pressure 
center and measure its wind speed. 
Not surprisingly, some get a little 
turned around. Even on the ground, 
they're not safe—Hurricane Katrina 
destroyed the squad's home base. 



4 Doctors Without 
Borders mobile lab tech 

Testing blood for sleeping 
sickness—an infectious disease 
transmitted by flies that causes 
brain swelling, heart failure, 
insomnia, and an uncontrollable 
urge to sleep—is dangerous 
enough. Now just imagine doing 
it at an outdoor mobile lab in the 
middle of the ongoing genocide 
in Sudan's Darfur region. 





5 Propulsion engineer 

Turns out, the people who 
ground-test rocket engines don't 
actually worry about explosions. 

When you work with cryogenic 
oxygen and gases pressurized up 
to 300 psi, you're far too busy 
worrying about "cold burns" and 
other trauma to really give proper 
consideration to what might 
happen should one of the buggers 
completely ignite. 



6 Grad student 

Even the most mundane job in 
science is hazardous if you don't 
know what you're doing. Grad 
students in labs around the world 
are in constant danger of, well, 
screwing up. In 2004, a Texas A&M 
student, for example, was cleaning 
up a laboratory when a jar of 
chemicals he was handling suddenly 
exploded, leaving him with severe 
lacerations and burns. 
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7 Volcanologist 

Active volcanoes blow enough 
ash to bury a city the size of, oh, 
Pompeii. No wonder many volca¬ 
nologists don't come back from 
their helicopter visits to hell. In 
1991, three were killed by Japan's 
Mount Unzen. In 2001, one died 
after falling off a 985-foot-high cal¬ 
dera rim, and in 2005, four Filipino 
researchers died in a chopper crash 
while inspecting landslide areas. 



3 Biologist 

Animal research can lead to more 
then an allergic reaction. Being 
bitten, scratched, or exposed to 
"secretions" can be deadly. For 
example, at least 70 percent of 
captive adult macaque monkeys 
are infected with herpes B. In 1997, 
a 22-year-old researcher died after 
contracting the vims from some 
"biologic" monkey material that 
got in her eye. -erin biba 
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r is treated 


For two months last summer. Dr. Walter Atkinson kept an 
extremely busy schedule. The Baton Rouge-based dentist saw 
patients at his office every day, and each morning or evening 
he also flew between Baton Rouge and Houston, soaring over 
eastern Texas in his single-prop Bonanza, with Pat, his wife and 
copilot, at his side. Despite all the activity, Atkinson didn't feel 
tired or run down, which is particularly amazing given what 
Atkinson was doing in Houston: receiving daily radiation 
treatments for prostate cancer. 













Atkinson underwent proton 
beam therapy, a form of external 
radiation therapy designed 
to kill cancer cells without 
harming surrounding healthy tis¬ 
sue. Proton beam therapy's side 
effects are significantly lower than 
those of X-ray therapy, which 
enabled Atkinson to keep up 
his active life and even pilot his 
plane to and from the treatments. 
Nearly a year after his first treat¬ 
ment Atkinson is healthy. 

"I'm now doing terrific, having 
no problems," Atkinson said. "The 
cancer appears to be gone. I'm 
feeling good. I'm not having any 
side effects of any nature." 
Atkinson was treated at The 


University of Texas M. D. Anderson 
Cancer Center in Houston. The 
hospital is one of only four in 
the U.S. to offer proton beam 
therapy and the first to use a 
proton beam system designed by 
Hitachi. "We were very impressed 
with Hitachi's engineering capa¬ 
bilities," said Dr. James Cox, Head 
of Radiation Oncology at M. D. 
Anderson, referring to Hitachi's 
highly successful proton beam 
therapy system at Tsukuba Univer¬ 
sity in Japan. "So we developed 
a partnership with them. They 
are the only company that had 
built such a system from scratch 
and done it within a short period 
of time, less than three years. We 


didn't want to wait longer." 

Three years almost to the date 
from the beginning of construc¬ 
tion, Cox treated his first proton 
beam therapy patient. Already 
more than 300 patients have 
been treated at the hospital's 
Proton Therapy Center since May 


can be especially useful in treat¬ 
ing children with cancer, who are 
particularly vulnerable to the side 
effects of X-ray therapy. 

Proton beam therapy uses 
protons rather than the photons 
used in X-ray therapy. Energized 
protons slow down as they pass 


I “It’s especially useful when we need very 
high doses and the tumors are located in 
or close to sensitive normal structures.” 


2006, with many more to follow. 
At full capacity, the center will be 
able to treat up to 3,500 patients 
per year—both adults and 
children. Proton beam therapy 


through tissue, depositing most 
of their energy in the designated 
area, as opposed to X-rays, which 
pass right through the body. Pro¬ 
ton beam therapy uses custom 















Proton Beam Therapy 


Within an electric field, hydrogen atoms are separated into protons 
and electrons. The protons are then sent through a machine called 
a synchotron, where they travel around a ring 10 million times per 
second. During this process, they're charged with enough energy 
to send them at any depth into a patient's body. They're then sent 
through a transport system into one of several patient treatment 
rooms, where they are delivered into the patient's body, as a beam. 


in the precise measurements set by the doctor, based on the size, 
shape, and type of the tumor. 

Because of a phenomenon known as Bragg peak, which explains 
how charged protons lose energy before coming to rest, the protons 
come to a stop at the tumor and deposit all of their energy there. 
X-rays, by comparison, deposit radiation into tissue during their 
entire journey through a patient's body. 



molds that shape the beam to 
match the exact size and shape 
of a tumor. 

"It doesn't replace all of 
traditional radiation therapy," 
saidCox, "but it's especially 
useful when we need very high 
doses, and the tumors are 
located in or close to sensitive 
normal structures, like in the lung 
or at the base of the skull right 
next to the brain." 

Because the protons avoid 
normal tissue, doctors can deliver 
higher doses of radiation to the 
cancer cells without causing nas¬ 
ty side effects. Another patient of 
Cox's was a Japanese business¬ 
man with a passion for golf. For 


eight weeks, he played golf each 
morning and then received pro¬ 
ton beam therapy for his prostate 
cancer each afternoon. He's 
now back in Japan and doing 
fine. Without the proton beam 
therapy, said Cox, "We would've 
treated him with X-rays using 
a technology called intensity- 
modulated radiation therapy. It 
spreads radiation beams quite 
widely within the pelvis, treating 
a lot of normal tissue that we'd 
rather not treat." 

Also treated at M. D. Anderson 
was a 16-year-old girl who was 
diagnosed with "an uncommon 
and very malignant tumor of 
the bone," he said. Without 


proton beam therapy, she would 
have had to undergo surgery 
to remove her leg and half the 
bones in her pelvis. But thanks 
to Cox, Hitachi, and the proton 
beams, the girl was able to avoid 
surgery altogether. Treated with 
a combination of proton beam 
therapy and chemotherapy, she 
is now cancer-free. 

Cox believes these combina¬ 
tion therapies offer huge potential 
for the future. "We are especially 
interested in combining proton 
therapy with chemo to get the 
greatest effect of both," he said, 
"and we think there's a huge 
potential for that to be successful 
and really improve outcomes in 


patients like this young lady with 
the bone tumor and patients with 
very common tumors like cancer 
of the lung." 

As other hospitals are looking 
into building their own proton 
beam therapy centers, Hitachi 
hopes to continue installing its 
proton beam therapy systems to 
help save lives across the U.S. "it's 
especially useful when we need 
very high doses, and the tumors 
are located in or close to sensitive 
normal structures." 


For more on proton beam therapy 
and other Hitachi True Stories, go to: 

www.hitachi.com/taiestories 
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Next Month 

How pumps from Hitachi help the California Department 


of Water Resources climb mountains 



For badly-needed water to get all the way from Northern California 
to Los Angeles, it first needs to pass over the Tehachapi Mountains. 
Learn how massive Hitachi water pumps help the A.D. Edmonston 
Pumping Plant lift water higher than anywhere else in the world. 
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NEXTFEST 


Presenting Sponsor 


HITACHI 

Inspire the Next 


THE FUTURE 


Hitachi is proud to be the presenting sponsor of WIRED NextFest in 2007. From 
the fastest networks in the world to revolutionary cancer treatments, Hitachi 
technology is helping to transform society in ways that may surprise you. 
Many of these achievements, and the Hitachi technologies that enabled 
them, will be on display at Hitachi's Inspire the Next Pavilion, part of this 
year's WIRED NextFest being held in Los Angeles. 

SEPTEMBER 14 -16, 2007 LA CONVENTION CENTER LOS ANGELES 

Purchase tickets today at wirednextfest.com 




























PROMOTION 


green 

«, with EMMY... 


v,, V 


The Architectural Digest Greenroom returns for 
its sixth year backstage at the Primetime Emmy 
Awards. Television’s A-list comes together for 
one glamorous night, and AD 100 designer 
Timothy Corrigan has designed the ultimate 
“green" space for the stars to relax and mingle 
in before they step onstage. 


Stay tuned... 

The 59th Primetime Emmy Awards 

Sunday, September 16, 2007 
LIVE on FOX 8pm ET/PT 
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For That Healthy, 
Melanoidin Glow 



AVOBENZONE 

Please don't call it butyl 
methoxydibenzoylmethane. 
Avobenzone is FDA approved 
to block UVA and UVB light, 
both of which can lead to age 
spots, wrinkles, and skin can¬ 
cer (only UVB actually burns 
the skin). Ironically, UVA causes 
it to degrade, releasing the 
kind of free radicals that are 
responsible for skin damage. 

TOCOPHEROL 
While creepy monikers like 
butyl methoxydibenzoyl¬ 
methane are defanged to 
become avobenzone, hum¬ 
drum names like vitamin E get 
chemicalized into tocopherol. 
This is a powerful biological 
antioxidant that protects cells 
from the free radicals caused 
by sun exposure—and the 
breakdown of avobenzone. 

DIHYDROXY ACETONE 
The star of the show. This 
carbohydrate reacts with the 
skin's amino acids, like arginine, 
in what chefs call the Maillard 
reaction (it's what makes 
cooked foods turn brown). 

Heat this stuff to body tempera¬ 
ture and it produces brown 
polymers known as melanoidins 
that bind to the outer layer 
of the skin (and no deeper). 

A caveat: The natural-looking 
color doesn't protect you from 
a burn the way a real tan can. 

PROPYLENE GLYCOL 
Automobile antifreeze, sexual 
lubricants, artificial fog fluid— 
is there nothing this slippery 
compound can't do? Here it's 
used as a moisturizer. 


OCTOCRYLENE 

By itself, this is a perfectly 
adequate sunscreen that blocks 
UVB and a few wavelengths in 
the UVA spectrum. But L'Oreal 
discovered and patented a 
process of mixing octocrylene 
with avobenzone to slow the 
latter's breakdown, resulting in 
a much more stable sun block 
and fewer free radicals. 

OXYBENZONE 
Yet another FDA-approved 
UVB blocker. 

DIMETHICONE 
Silly Putty. There are many 
different formulations of this 
silicone oil-some are soft and 
squishy like breast implants, 
others are sticky like bathtub 
caulk. This liquid variant is 
used in skin moisturizers and, 
again, sexual lubricants. 

ARACHIDYL ALCOHOL 
The long chain structure of this 
white, waxy plant derivative 
makes it a common starting 
point for producing everything 
from fragrances and inks to 
detergent and PVC. It's often 
used alone as a skin cream and 
an emulsifier, helping various 
ingredients mix. 

PHENOXYETHANOL 
A preservative specifically 
tailored to fight the types of 
bacteria frequently found on 
skin. Sunburn can leave flesh 
prone to infection, so it makes 
sense to add this as a precau¬ 
tion. The downside: It may 
just speed up the evolution 
of super-resistant mutant bac¬ 
teria bent on world domination. 

-PATRICK Dl JUSTO 
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2007 CAR Of THE YEAR’ 


SEVEN AIRBAGS FOR YOU. ONE FOR THE PLANET 


Designed for today and tomorrow. With emissions-reducing hybrid technology to 
help protect the future. And a host of standard safety features to help make 
sure you're around to see it. Canary. When a car becomes more, toyota.com 


THE 2007 CAMRY 


<S£)TOYOTA 

moving forward 


Vehicle shown with avai!d«>fe.e(|uipment*Tor more intorrnatioK.otvToy’ota's drlverrtfofit’passenqpr, tront-SQjU mountert side airbags, drivers 
: Rnep airbag and side curtain airbags, please visit to.yota.com. -4.2QQ7. Toyota Motor Sales. U.5.A., Inc, - 
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Mr. Know-It-All brendan i. koerner 


I 



Hey, You, 

Get Off of My Blog 

Is it OK to ban someone from posting comments on my blog? 

A personal blog is pretty much an autocracy, so you're technically free to 
ban whoever rubs you the wrong way. But going all Joe Stalin on your com- 
menters—eventhe ones who amoyyouwiththeir nit-picking orwacko views— 
doesn't jibe with the Internet's spirit of openness. The best blogs are supposed 
to be a conversation. And anyway, if you're going to publish what you write, 
accept the fact that the responses are going to be neither 100 percent positive 
nor 100 percent civil. Journalists have known this since the invention of the 


letter to the editor. It doesn't 
mean, however, that you're obliged 
to let a potty-mouthed commenter 
ruin your blog. If a recalcitrant troll 
is scaring off your readers or drag¬ 
ging the discourse into the gutter, 
a permanent ban may be the only 
solution. "I view the commenters 
on my blog like they're guests at a 
party,'' says Eugene Volokh, a pro¬ 
fessor at UCLA School of Law and 
founder of the Volokh Conspiracy 
group blog. And if a racist, abusive, 
or otherwise abhorrent guest is 
putting a damper on your shindig, 
you're well within your rights to 
kick the hooligan to the curb. 

As for what constitutes 
bannable behavior, that's com¬ 
pletely your call. Some people 
prefer running dinner-party-style 
blogs, where even a little swear¬ 
ing can kill the intellectual vibe. 
Others aim for the equivalent of 
a kegger, meaning that only the 
most egregious speech is barred. 
Figure out what sort of atmo¬ 
sphere you're gunning for and 
craft some commenting guide¬ 
lines accordingly. Repeat viola¬ 
tors should get the heave-ho. 

The key word here is repeat. 
“From time to time, everyone gets 
angry and clicks Publish before 
thinking about it enough," says 
Dale Carpenter, a University of 
Minnesota Law School professor 
and a Volokh Conspiracy contribu¬ 
tor. “A person who is uncivil and 
nonsubstantive one day may have 
something very important to say 
the next." Give the commenter a 
warning before pronouncing him 
dead to you. If he crosses the line 
again, you can disappear him with 
Mr. Know-It-All's blessing. 

Every so often I get email asking 
me to help rescue a Nigerian's 
long-lost loot. Is it safe to tease 
these con artists? 

The practice you're referring to 
is known as scam baiting: mess¬ 
ing with those email fraudsters 
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SOUTH CAROLINA LAW 
ENFORCEMENT DIVISION 


Even the cleverest online criminals leave clues behind on their computers, 
but it takes a powerful storage solution to allow for the deep-evidence 
searches required to find them. Investigators at the South Carolina 
Computer Crime Center have found that solution with a Hitachi high-end 
modular storage system that helps slash search times from days to mere 
hours. See for yourself how Hitachi’s new computer bloodhound is helping 
track down cyber criminals nationwide. 


(►) Watch the documentary film series at hitachi.com/truestories 


HITACHI 

Inspire the Next 


“Almost every crime 
now has some type of 
technology related to it.” 


Captain Chip Johnson 

South Carolina Law Enforcement Division 












































who promise you a chunk of Mobutu Sese 
Seko's hidden fortune. The results are 
frequently hilarious—check out Ebola- 
MonkeyMan.com for photographs of 
Nigerian spammers who were conned into 
holding up signs reading i am a wayne 

KERR or FATHER WILL U TUCHME. 

As long as you stay behind your com¬ 
puter and don't arrange to actually meet 
the criminals—a potentially lethal risk- 
scam baiting is safe. But be smart about 
it. Use a disposable email address and 
take care not to reveal any personal info 
while perpetrating the ruse. As Eve Edel- 
son, author of Scamorama, points out, the 
Nigerian would leap at the chance to turn 
your prank into an identity theft score. 

Also, don't delude yourself into think¬ 
ing the spammers will be deterred by 
your shenanigans. After grumbling for a 
day or two about being misled, they'll go 
right back to the swindle. But posting your 
email exchanges at sites like Scamorama 
can definitely raise awareness; believe 



it or not, come-ons with the subject 
line request for urgent business 
assistance still trick Americans out 
of millions. If your scam baiting can 
help save just one person from wiring 
$50,000 to Lagos, you'll have earned 
yourself major karmic points. 

I'm interested in putting up a MySpace 
page, but I'm in my late forties. Is 
that too old? I don't want to seem creepy. 

Relax, my wizened friend. "We are 


becoming a society that is paranoid just 
because kids and adults happen to be in 
the same public place," says Larry Magid, 
codirector of the BlogSafety online forum. 
Don't fall into that mental trap. MySpace 
would love to have you, assuming you're 
not going to pose as a teenager. 

There are actually plenty of geezers 
on MySpace—9 percent of the site's users 
are over age 55, as opposed to 14 percent 
who are under 18. You'll never lack for age- 
appropriate company. 

And don't worry about accidentally 
stumbling across the page of someone 
under 16. MySpace prevents adults from 
viewing the full profiles of 14- and 15- 
year-olds—the youngest users the site 
allows. There's no age ceiling, though— 
perhaps your 70-year-old mother would 
like to set up a MySpace page, too? HQ 
//////////////^^^^ 

Need help navigating life in the 21st 
century?Email us at mrknowitall 
@wired.com. 



Japanese Schoolgirl 

You're Out 
of Luck, Pervert 

For years, schoolgirls have 
had to be vigilant about jerks 
with cameras trying to get 
a panchira (panty-glimpse) 
up their skirts. But they have 
an even creepier problem 
now: Clever degenerates are 
modifying their videocam’s 
night-vision mode to see right 
through fabric, revealing all. 
Enter textile company Cramer 
Japan, which has developed 
a nylon and polyurethane 
weave that blocks infrared 
rays. The result? ShotGuard 
inner Shorts, panties that are 
impervious to pervs. Adding 
to the deterrent is that the $17 
underwear is available only in 
a fetish-stifling beige. Next up 
for Cramer: voyeur-resistant 
bras. -BRIAN ASHCRAFT 
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Go for the upgrade 


vive 
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FOR MEN 


LOREAL 0 


regenium-xy 


VIVI 
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FOR MEN 

daily thickening 

2 , a shampoo 
-in- I & conditioner 


for fine / thinning hair 


daily thickening 

2-in-1 shampoo & conditioner 


ONLY THE BOTTLE HAS CHANGED. 

STILL THICKENS HAIR FOR GREATER SCALP COVERAGE. 

VIVE Pro for Men Daily Thickening 2-in-1 
Shampoo & Conditioner with Regenium-XY 

__ _ technology gives up to 50% thicker-looking hair 

fortifies hair from root for better sca, P coverage.* 


TO END FOR THICKER HAIR. 


Find the full men’s line at vivepro.com 

©2007 L’Oreal USA. Inc. 


LOREAL 


BECAUSE YOU’RE WORTH IT" 


’Consumer perception among men who saw a thickening effect using shampoo and a gel. 















Son of Hubble, 
Prepare for Liftoff 



The New Space Telescope, Unfolded 


1 Mirrors 

Hubble's reflectors 
are too small to 
probe the farthest 
galaxies. So the 
Webb Is equipped 
with 18 hexagonal 
beryllium mirrors, 
each 51 inches 
wide. Beryllium is 
lighter, stronger, 
and more stable 
then glass—the 
completed array 
will be half the 
weight of Hubble's 
main mirror but 
2.5 times bigger. 
Each segment 
can pivot in six 
different directions 
and can be adjusted 
from Earth. 


2 Micro 
shutters 

The business end 
of the telescope 
(the collector) has 
62,415 openings, 
measuring about 
100 x 200 microns 
each. These can 
capture spectro¬ 
graphs—images 
of incoming 
electromagnetic 
radiation—from 
100 galaxies at 
a time. Scientists 
will be able to open 
and close the shut¬ 
ters separately, 
depending on which 
galaxies are in the 
Webb's field of view. 


3 Infrared 
devices 

The new tele¬ 
scope features 
four high-pixel- 
density image¬ 
sensor arrays-not 
so different from 
the ones found 
at the heart of a 
typical digicam. In 
this case, there's a 
near-infrared cam¬ 
era, a near-infrared 
spectrograph, 
a mid-infrared 
camera, and a fine 
guidance sensor. 


4 Sun shield 

The sun's heat can 
easily overwhelm 
the infrared light 
that the telescope 
is looking for. Solu¬ 
tion: five tennis- 
court-sized Mylar 
shields. Coated 
in aluminum and 
conductive silicon, 
the parasols will 
keep the scope 
cold enough to 
capture images 
while protecting 
it from radiation. 
Why five layers? 
Micrometeoroids! 
More layers means 
the slow buildup of 
small holes won't 
have an effect. 


5 Location 

Earth is a crummy 
vantage point for 
looking at space— 
a hazy atmosphere 
prevents detection 
of some wave¬ 
lengths, heat 
screws up infrared 
imaging, and atmo¬ 
spheric turbulence 
distorts focus. 

To avoid all this, 
scientists will shoot 
the Webb telescope 
to what is known 
as Lagrange point 2, 
a spot 932,000 
miles out that's 
balanced between 
the gravities of 
Earth and the sun. 


THE HUBBLE SPACE 

Telescope is 17 years 
old—that’s like 150 
to you and me. Next 
year, the geriatric 
orbiting eye will 
receive its final tune- 
up, and soon it will go 
live on a farm where 
it can play with other 
obsolete space- 
based observatories. 
The good news is 
that NASA scientists 
have already cooked 
up a replacement. 

The James Webb 
Space Telescope, 
scheduled for a 2013 
launch, folds to fit 
into the cone of a 
rocket for deeper 
deployment than its 
predecessor. Once in 
orbit, it will capture 
infrared instead of 
visible light and— 
since distance equals 
time in space—will 
be able to see back 
to about 400 million 
years after the big 
bang.That should 
let it snag shots 
of the first bright 
objects, the origins 
of planetary systems, 
and the assembly 
of galaxies. “Every 
time you get new 
capabilities, you see 
a quantum jump in 
progress,” says Mark 
Clampin, the obser¬ 
vatory’s project 
scientist. “I’m 
sure we’ll discover 
things we’ve never 
seen before.” 

—ERIN BIBA 
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Relive Hubble's greatest 
pics at wired.com/extras. 
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EPSON 

EXCEED YOUR VISION 


Hi-definition 1080p home cinema, redefined. 



Introducing big screen, true 1080p projection at a level you've never 
seen before. Imagine the best 1080p flat screen TV image. Now imagine it on a scale 8 
times larger than a 40" display. It's time to experience more. The new Epson Power Lite" Home 

Cinema 1080. To get a closer look at the true 1080p hi-def projector i ; i 

.. . / 3LCEJ 


that's redefining home cinema, visit epson.com/homeentertainment. 

:: 


- 3LCD technology for incredible clarity and detail 

- CFine ™ delivers 12,000:1 contrast ratio for 
absolute blacks 

- Future-ready HDMI 1.3 with Deep Color™ support 

- Superior optical zoom and range of lens shift 
for flexible installation 


Epson and Exceed Your Vision are trademarks/registered trademarks of Seiko Epson Corp. PowerLite is a registered trademark and C Fine is a trademark of Epson America, Inc. All other trademarks are properties of their respective companies, 
c 2007 Epson Amenca, Inc. 









Obsessed 

Printing Food? Sweet! 

It's easy to be impressed by a 3-D fabricator, a desk-sized "printer” that translates CG shapes into 
physical obj ects. But it takes someone special to see one and think, Tm going to make one of those— 
and, by God, it’s going to run on caramel.” Someone, that is, like husband-and-wife team Windell 
Oskay and Lenore Edman. Realizing that a fabricator could be used to make cool art projects, they 
set out to build their own. After cobbling together a mixture of new and secondhand components 
(including desk drawer parts and an old HP plotting machine), they discovered the ideal sculptural 
material: sucrose. "We made a beeline for sugar,” Oskay says. It's inexpensive, nontoxic, and read¬ 
ily available—"and when you're cooking, it smells like cotton candy and creme brulee.” So far, the 
couple's CandyFab 4000 has constructed caramelized versions of things like a M5bius strip, a screw, 
a dodecahedron, and a caged ball. Now the duo is planning an open source version of their sweet 
technology. After all, everyone should get a chance to play with their food. — m ary jane irwin 



PINK ELEPHANTS 


BLUE DOGS 





Jargon 

Watch 


Digilanti 

n. Combining digerati 
expertise with vigi¬ 
lante initiative, the 
digilanti anonymously 
police the Internet, 
exposing scams and 
fighting spam in the 
interest of making the 
Web safe without gov¬ 
ernment intervention. 

Milkomeda 

n. A new hybrid galaxy 
that will form when 
the Milky Way and 
Andromeda merge 
in several billion 
years, commingling 
stars and planets. 

Herd computing 

n. Structured like a 
botnet but working for 
the greater good, herd 
computing distributes 
the task of detect¬ 
ing spyware across 
a volunteer network. 
Herd PCs automati¬ 
cally upload informa¬ 
tion about system 
performance-includ¬ 
ing the presence of 
malware-to a central 
server, which analyzes 
the data and sends 
out group alerts. 

Social operat¬ 
ing system 

n. A social network¬ 
ing site like Face- 
book or MySpace 
that seamlessly 
integrates activities, 
including entertain¬ 
ment and shopping, 
to become a plat¬ 
form for online living. 

—JONATHON KEATS 

(JARGON0WIREDMAG.COM) 
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Cha-ching. 

(It’s the sound of another investor being overcharged.) 



SCHWAB 


Isn’t investing supposed to be about you making 
money? It is at Schwab. We don’t charge account 
service fees, hidden fees or excessive fees. And we 
offer thousands of mutual funds that won’t cost you 
a penny to purchase. 


____ 

Investors should consider carefully information contained in the prospectus, including 
investment objectives, risks, charges and expenses. You can request a prospectus by calling 
800-435-4000. Please read the prospectus carefully before investing. 

investment value will fluctuate, and shares, when redeemed, may be worth more or less than 
original cost. 

Trades in no-load funds available through Mutual Fund OneSource* service, as well as certain other funds, are available 
without transaction fees when placed through schwab.com or our automated phone channels. For each trade order 
placed through a broker, a service charge applies. Schwab reserves the right to change the funds we make available 
without transaction fees and to reinstate fees on any funds. Funds are subject to management fees and expenses. 


©2007 Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member SIPC. (0807-6273) ADP36941-01 












The Price of Technolust 

Americans shell out 5 percent of their budgets on gadgets and other goodies. 



High tech gear gets cheaper every year. So we're spending a lot less on it, right? Um, no. In fact, the proportion of US house¬ 
hold budgets spent on tech products and services—computers, game consoles, cell phone service, cable, TVs—has held steady 
at about 5 percent for most of the past decade. We're just spending that money—more than we pay for health insurance—on 
different stuff. For instance, we spend a lot less on TVs (as prices have dropped) but more on cable and satellite services (we 
need our HBO). Here's a peek at how our quest to stay wired hits our wallets, —maryann jones Thompson 


Annual Consumer Spending 

Average household expenditures, 2005 total $46,408 
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Tech Product Spending 

Average household expenditures, 2005 total $2,194 
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★★★★★ 

5-STAR 

RATING 

FOR FRONT-IMPACT 

CRASH SAFETY 




A Push Button Ignition. A Bluetooth Hands-Free Phone System? 
And an award-winning** 270-horsepower V6 engine* that can 
take you up to 532 miles on a single tank! Amenities formerly 
reserved for the few are suddenly available to everyone in the 
2007 Nissan Altima. Well equipped at $20,300. As shown at 
$28,90Q! t To learn more, visit NissanUSA.com. 


2007 Nissan Alfima 



SHIFT. convention 


"Available feature. Requires Bluetooth' • compatible cellular phone. "Ward's Auto World and Ward's Automotive Group, 1995-2007. ‘2007 ERA fuel-economy estimates of 22 city/28 hwy for Altima 3.5 
SE w/GVT. Actual mileage may vary. !ft “Well equipped at" MSRF for Altima 2.5 S. “As shown" Altima 3.5 SE with Premium Package, $28,900. Excludes tax, title, license, destination charge and options. 
Dealer sets actual price. Government star ratings are part of the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration’s (NHTSA’s) New Car Assessment Program (www.safercar.gov). Nissan, the Nissan Brand 
Symbol, “SHIFTtagline and Nissan model names are Nissan trademarks. Always wear your seat belt, and please don’t drink and drive. ©2007 Nissan North America, Inc. 




















Clive Thompson 
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Psst! You’re 
Wasting Electricity. 

By exposing our energy gluttony, a glowing 
desktop orb could help us tame global warming. 

M ark Martinez couldn't get Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Edison customers to conserve energy. 
As the utility's manager of program devel¬ 
opment, he had tried alerting them when it 
was time to dial back electricity use on a hot 
day—he'd fire off automated phone calls, zap 
text messages, send emails. No dice. 

Then he saw an Ambient Orb. It's a groovy 
little ball that changes color in sync with 
incoming data—growing more purple, for 
example, as your email inbox fills up or as the 
chance of rain increases. Martinez realized he could use Orbs to signal changes in electrical 
rates, programming them to glow green when the grid was underused—and, thus, electricity 
cheaper—and red during peak hours when customers were paying more for power. He bought 
120 of them, handed them out to customers, and sat back to see what would happen. 

Within weeks. Orb users reduced their peak-period energy use by 40 percent. Why? 
Because, Martinez explains, the glowing sphere was less annoying and more persistent 
than a text alert. "It's nonintrusive," he says. "It has a relatively benign effect. But when 
you suddenly see your ball flashing red, you notice." 

Electricity is invisible. That's why we waste so much of it in the home—leaving rechargers 
permanently plugged in and electronic devices idling in power-slurping "sleep" modes. 
We can't see that our houses account for nearly a quarter of the nation's energy appetite; 
we don't know when the grid is nearing capacity and expensive to use. 

So Martinez hacked his customers' percep¬ 
tual apparatuses. He made energy visible. 

That's the power of "ambient informa¬ 
tion," which tries to combat data overload 
by moving information off computer screens 
and into the world around us. The Orb was 
originally sold as a tool for monitoring finan¬ 
cial portfolios. You could set it to shine a 
serene sky blue when your stocks were going 
up or pulse an alarming red when they were 
tanking. Studies showed that people were 
two to three times more likely to actively 
manage their investments, selling off dead¬ 
beat stocks and buying better-performing 
ones, when they used the Orb. This is the 
psychological paradox of ambient informa¬ 
tion: We're more likely to act on a subtle but 
continuously present message than an inter¬ 
mittent one we're forced to stare at. 



So here's the radical idea: Maybe the real 
killer app for ambient information isn't 
alleviating data overload or tracking invest¬ 
ments. Maybe it's taming global warming. 
To improve energy efficiency and reduce 
emissions, we first need to make omnipres¬ 
ent the hidden facts about our usage—paint 
them on the world around us. 

After all, we already know we're energy 
hogs, right? We talk about our personal car¬ 
bon footprint, argue the finer points of buying 
carbon credits, tut-tut over A1 Gore's energy- 
bingeing McMansion. Ambient display of our 
actual usage might just get us to cut back. 

There's already solid evidence that feed¬ 
back mechanisms can change eco-behavior. 
Think about how hybrid-car owners become 
obsessed with the dashboard display show¬ 
ing an on-the-fly calculation of gas mileage. 
The result? They change the way they drive, 
specifically trying to maximize mileage. It 
becomes a game, an enjoyable challenge, 
complete with quantifiable personal bests. 

Here's an even wilder idea: How about 
making our energy use visible to everyone? 
Imagine if your daily consumption were part 
of your Facebook page—and broadcast to 
your friends by RSS feed. That would trig¬ 
ger what Ambient Devices CEO David Rose 
calls the sentinel effect: You'd work harder 
to conserve so you don't look like a jackass 
in front of your peers. 

This isn't as far-fetched as it sounds. The 
design firm DIY Kyoto (as in Kyoto Protocol) 
recently began selling a device called the 
Wattson, which not only shows your energy 
usage but can also transmit the data to a 
Web site, letting you compare yourself with 
other Wattson users worldwide. In a Borg- 
like way, users can see how much they've 
collectively reduced their carbon impact. 

The hope is that it could spawn a cascade 
of conservation. It's fun seeing your per¬ 
sonal energy tab go down by kilowatts—but 
just imagine watching the world's usage 
plunge by terawatts or petawatts. It would 
be like a global Prius, with millions world¬ 
wide tweaking the Earth for maximum mile¬ 
age. Now that's fun. CD 
//////////////^^^^ 

email clive@clivethompson.net 
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And suddenly, all those trips down the 
grocery aisle seem truly fulfilling. 



Whether you're buying produce or paying for a night out, with the Citi @ /AAdvantage® credit card you can turn the most 
ordinary purchases into extraordinary experiences. With the American Airlines AAdvantage® program, you get over 800 
destinations worldwide, and there are no blackout dates on award travel* when you fly American Airlines. And with retail 
purchase protection** you can give yourself a vacation from worrying. 1-800-FLY-4444 www.citibank.com/aadvantage 



*American Airlines, American Eagle and AmericanConnection® service do not have restricted dates for award travel. Certain restrictions may apply when booking award travel on AAdvantage® participating airlines. Seats 
for award travel are limited, and may not be available on all flights. Flight awards are subject to AAdvantage® program rules and restrictions. For complete details, visit www.aa.com/aadvantage. 

**Qn the Citi* / AAdvantage® World MasterCard/ Buyers Security 5 ” coverage (limited to $500 per occurrence and $50,000 per cardmember, per year) is excess coverage and is underwritten by Triton Insurance Company. 
On the CitiBusiness® / AAdvantage® MasterCard/ Purchase Assurance® coverage (limited to $10,000 per incident and $50,000 per cardmember account per year) is secondary coverage and is underwritten by Virginia 
Surety Company, Inc. For both benefits, certain conditions, restrictions and exclusions apply. Details of coverage will be provided upon cardmembership. 

Redemption for travel could include American Airlines, American Eagle and AmericanConnection® carriers. American Airlines reserves the right to change the AAdvantage® program at any time without notice and 
to end the AAdvantage® program with six months' notice. American Airlines is not responsible for products or services offered by other participating companies. For complete AAdvantage® program details, fees, rules 
and restrictions (including mileage earning limitations) visit www.aa.com/aadvantage. American Airlines, American Eagle, AmericanConnection, AAdvantage and AAdvantage with Scissor Eagle are registered 
trademarks of American Airlines, Inc. 

Citibank® is not responsible for products or services offered by other companies. ©2007 Citibank (South Dakota), N.A., Citi, CitiBusiness, Citibank and Citi with Arc Design are registered service marks of Citigroup Inc. 














































Super Slo-Mo 

At 3,000 frames per second, the secret world of dance unfolds. 


time flies when you’re having fun. Unless you’re photographer David 
Michalek. Then it practically stands still. The proof is in Michalek’s latest proj - 
ect, Slow Dancing, which was on view this summer outside the New York State 
Theater at Lincoln Center. On a rainy Manhattan night, Michalek explains to me 
what he had to go through to create his epic work of art—super-slow-motion, 
hi-def films of 45 dancers leaping, pirouetting, and stomping. The images 
are projected on three screens, each five stories high. *i The effect is remark¬ 
able. By slowing down just five seconds of conventional dance movements 


Michalek reveals a rich world of hidden undu¬ 
lations, minuscule adjustments, and con¬ 
cealed strain. It takes 10 minutes for each 
five-second sequence to unspool. Eadweard 
Muybridge would have loved it. 

Early on in the project, Michalek tested 
the process on his wife, New York City Ballet 
star Wendy Whelan. "There was some dis¬ 
may on her part,” Michalek says, "a sort of, 
'Gee, I didn't realize certain parts of me did 


that... That's bizarre!"' Those first experi¬ 
ments also fell far short of the cinematic 
quality Michalek had imagined. So he spent 
almost two years searching for a camera 
that could capture the level of detail he was 
after. His first lead came when he saw an 
ad in a magazine for a videocam designed 
to film golf swings. The company sent one 
over, but it was "like a cheap Tyco toy''—too 
lo-res for his purposes. 



Undeterred, Michalek kept looking for a 
camera with hi-def, high-speed capability— 
the kind found mostly in motion-analysis 
tools used in the defense industry. But those 
are designed to document things like mis¬ 
sile trajectories and shrapnel dispersion 
patterns, not the delicate ebb and flow of a 
chiffon skirt. The lenses were a particular 
disappointment. "A lot of these companies 
are very interested in the engineering, the 
guts, but they have no consideration for 
the glass,'' Michalek says. "I was like, "Guys, 
glass is everything!"' 

Finally, he found it: a prototype from a 
small engineering lab in New Jersey. He got 
hold of one and equipped it with an Arri/ 
Zeiss—a razor-sharp 35-mm motion-picture 
lens. The camera's memory allowed him to 
shoot up to 1,000 frames per second for five 
seconds. Michalek wanted 3,000 (standard 
hi-def models shoot at 24 fps). He solved the 
problem by using time-remapping software 
to create interpolated, "imaginary” frames— 
near copies of the adjoining frames. 

A few nights before our talk, Michalek 
showed three of his films to a packed theater 
at the Guggenheim Museum in Manhattan. 
(The project will travel to Los Angeles in Sep¬ 
tember.) In one, American Ballet Theatre's 
resident dynamo, Herman Cornejo, takes on 
an otherworldly repose in a slo-mo version 
of one of his jaw-dropping leaps. "I wanted 
to create a wonderful work of portraiture,” 
Michalek says. "But I'm also interested in 
bringing new works of sacred ait into being.” 
Amen.— rebecga milzoff 
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Ion Chef 

The father of molecular gastronomy whips up a new formula. 

white-haired scientist Herve This leans conspiratorially over a crisp 
tablecloth at the Paris bistro where we are having lunch. “They have my 
chocolatchantilly\” he says with a chuckle. “I invented it—but it was so easy 
Pm embarrassed!” «i This (pronounced “Tees”) came up with the formula 
for this confection in 1995 to prove that a scientific approach to cuisine 
can lead to all kinds of tasty new dishes. Most people think of whipped 
cream —chantilly in French—as a simple combination of heavy cream 
and sugar. This sees it as a specific ratio of fat, water, and gas. Measure out 


some chocolate into a container, stir in the 
other two ingredients according to a par¬ 
ticular formula, and you've got mousse. 
And, yes, it's delicious. 

This started his culinary career in 1980, 
soon after he finished his Grandes Ecoles 
diploma in physical chemistry. One night, he 
invited friends to dinner and made a cheese 
souffle from a recipe that said to add the egg 


yolks two at a time. “Because I was a rational 
man," he says, “I decided to put in all of the 
yolks together. It was a failure." 

Intrigued, This began to collect what he 
calls “cooking precisions"—rules he gleaned 
from disparate sources like 19th-century 
cookbooks, old wives' tales, and the tricks of 
modern chefs. He then started testing these 
precisions to see which ones held up (the skin 


on a suckling pig really does crackle more if 
you chop off its head right after roasting) and 
which didn't (a menstruating cook won't rain 
mayonnaise). For the next couple of years, 
This and a colleague, the late Oxford physi¬ 
cist Nicholas Kurti, conducted the experi¬ 
ments in their spare time. In 1988, the pair 
coined a term to describe their nascent field: 
molecular gastronomy. 

The name has since been applied to the 
kitchen wizardry of chefs like el Bulk's Ferrari 
Adria and Alinea's Grant Achatz. But This is 
interested in basic culinary knowledge—not 
flashy preparations—and has continued to 
accumulate his precisions, which now num¬ 
ber some 25,000. He also has received a PhD 
in the field he created, served as an adviser to 
the French minister of education, published 
several books, lectured internationally, and 
even been invited to join the lab of one of his 
fans, Nobel Prize-winning molecular chem¬ 
ist Jean-Marie Lehn. 

In 2001, This came up with a formal system 
of classification for what happens when foods 
are mixed, baked, whipped, fried, sauteed in 
lime juice, and so forth. It shows, for example, 
how the 451 classical French sauces break 
down into 23 distinct types. More important, 
the system allows the creation and pairing 
of billions of novel, potentially tasty dishes. 
To demonstrate how, This randomly gen¬ 
erated a formula describing the physical 
microstructure of a previously nonexistent 
dish, then asked chef Pierre Gagnaire to plug 
real ingredients into it. The result—a bitter 
orange, scallop, and smoked-tea concoc¬ 
tion-delighted Gagnaire's customers. 

As This guides me through the comfort¬ 
ably cluttered halls around his AgroParis- 
Tech lab, he reviews his to-do list. His team 
is using nuclear magnetic resonance to ana¬ 
lyze carrot-based soup stocks and studying 
why green beans change color when cooked. 
But he says that the next big idea he wants 
to tackle is the role that love—of the cook 
for the diners, the diners for the cook, and 
of everyone for each other—plays in deter¬ 
mining tastes. “Cooking for someone is a 
way of telling them, T love you.' This has to 
be understood, of course," This says before 
pausing for a second. “But first, I do my job 
with the carrots." —sally mggrane 
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Introducing the BlackBerry® 8830 World Edition. 

Works around the world. And around the block on America's most reliable wireless network. 




Global Capabilities 
Email and Phone 
Web Browser 
BroadbandAccess Connect Capable 
Trackball Navigation 








now only 


$19999 


,, 399. " 2-yr. price less $100 advanced device credit 
less $100 mail-in rebate = W' with new 2-yr. 
activation on any voice plan of ‘ 39/ monthly access 
orhigherand a data feature of 44.'" monthly access, 
or on any new Voice and Data Choice Bundle pla n 
of ^79. - monthly access or higher. 






- 


gotoverizonwireless.com/blackberry | visit a Verizon Wireless Communications Store | call 1.800.VZW.4BIZ ("599.4249/ 

Activation fee/linc: $35. 

IMPORTANT CONSUMER INFORMATION: Subject to Customer Agmt, Calling Plan, rebate form & credit approval. Up to $175 early termination fee & other charges. Offers not available everywhere. While supplies last. Shipping charges may apply. Rebate takes up to six weeks, lhe wireless broadband network 
available in 242 major metropolitan areas. Coverage limitations, maps & details at verizonwireless.com. America's most reliable wireless network claim based on fewest aggregate blocked and dropped connections. See verizonwireless.com/bestnetwork for details. C > 2007 Verizon Wireless 
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MeetHUBO, the world’s 
most advanced humanoid 
robot, on ROBOT ROW 
at WIRED NextFest 
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at wirednextfest.com 
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The Gunslinger Bom 

Graphic virtuoso Jae Lee's latest 
work is more than an epic homage to 
Stephen King's original Dark Tower 
opus. It's the origin story of gritty 
post-apocalyptic protagonist Roland 
Deschain, chronicling his teenage 
years just before he embarks on his 
Tower quest. Adapted by King expert 
Robin Furth and approved by the 
macabre maestro himself, the first 
seven-issue comic series will wrap up 
in August, with Lee currently inking 
the second set of installments—news 
for which King fans say thankee-sai. 
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Pac-Man Championship Edition Crack a glowstick and pump up the bass— 
this '80s classic scores a hi-def update replete with pulsing trance music, swirling 
colors, and triptastic new levels. Available for download from Xbox Live, it's 
the logical next step for a game that's about munching power pellets in the dark 
and chasing blinking ghosts through a neon maze. 



5 Tomahawk: 
Anonymous 




Roadymoch That SmorkiiY Labbit on your desk is starting to get awfully 
lonely. Better click on over to Readymech.com. Taking its cue from the vinyl toy 
craze, graphic design firm Fwis has introduced a line of paper flatpack creatures 
in 20-plus designs, including a boxy sea monster (left), a drooling headhunter (below), 
and a Japanese doll. Download the pattern, print it out, and build it yourself. All you 
need is some double-sided tape, scissors, and 15 minutes. Bonus: It's free! 


3 In the Shadow of the Moon 

What’s it like to take a leak on the moon? Does 
space beget religion? A trip to the heavens 
gets personal in director David Sington’s 
documentary featuring 10 of the surviving 
Apollo astronauts. Candid recollections of the 
first lunar landings are deftly set against a 
backdrop of cold war-era newsreels and stellar 
digitally remastered footage of Earth from 
space. Makes you pine for NASA’s golden years. 


4 Manga: A Complete Guide 

Former Viz editor Jason Thompson 
painstakingly reviews more than 900 
Japanese comic books. The exhaustive 
guide-organized by genre, series, 
publisher, and author, with a four-star 
rating system—provides everything 
the obsessive fan needs to become 
a walking manga encyclopedia. The 
descriptions alone are worth skipping 
Adult Swim reruns for. After all, who 
could resist reading-or at least reading 
about—a youthful adventure called 
Dragon Ball Z or an X-rated indulgence 
named Wingding Orgy ? Certainly not us. 


This trio of alt- 
metal all-stars, 
fronted by chronic 
polybandist Mike 
Patton (Faith No 
More, Mr. Bungle, 
Peeping Tom, 
Fantdmas), uses 
early-20th- 
century Native 
American chants 
as inspiration 
for its signature 
psychedelia. 

Kinda weird. 
Totally worth it. 


9 HTC Touch This $600 smartphone, 
complete with camera and music 
player, runs on Windows Mobile 6 yet 
spares you its brain-dead interface. 
Instead of making you slog through 
the annoyance incarnate that is 
Microsoft’s OS, HTC added its own 
intuitive system, letting you find what 
you need by simply swiping the pad of 
your thumb along the touchscreen. 


WhiskyCast 

Mark Gillespie’s weekly 
podcast is straight-up 
news you can booze— 
about any drink, as 
long as it’s whiskey. 

His smooth baritone 
hits the spot whether 
he’s talking about 
Japanese single malt, 
Kentucky bourbon, or 
India’s controversial 
hootch. (It’s made from 
molasses, not grain!) 


1© Invasion of the Body Snatchers Collector's Edition DVD Remakes typi¬ 
cally disappoint. Philip Kaufman’s 1978 update of the classic 1956 alien inva¬ 
sion thriller is a rare exception. Almost 30 years later, the flick still packs 
chilling performances by the spooky, sleep-deprived Donald Sutherland and 
costars Jeff Goldblum and Leonard Nimoy. Skip The Invasion —the latest 
do-over in theaters this August—and hatch this double-disc set instead. 


8 

Urn...: Slips, 
Stumbles, and 
Verbal Blun¬ 
ders, and What 
They Mean 

Inspired by George W.'s 
whoppers, this light¬ 
hearted study explores 
the many ways we unin¬ 
tentionally screw up 
the spoken word. Wired 
contributor Michael 
Erard details the history 
of the Freudian slip and 
the meaning behind 
our every "er" and "uh." 
You'll never, like, stutter 
the same way again. 
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GET YOUR 5 FREE BLU-RAY HIGH DEFINITION MOVIES BY MAIL 

1. Buy: ONE eligible Blu-ray Disc® player (see list below). Check ONE below. 3. Complete this original certificate and mail it with the following: 


□ SonyBDP-Sl DSony BDP-S300/301 □ PLAYSTATI0N®3 □ Panasonic DMP-BD1 OK 

□ Panasonic DMP-BD10KA □ Philips BDP9000/37 □ Pioneer BDP-94HD 

□ Samsung BD-P1000 □ Samsung BD-P1200 


-The original UPC code located on the outside of the player package. 

- Cash register receipt from your eligible Blu-ray player purchase imprinted with store name and 
dated between 7/1/07 through 9/30/07 with purchase price circled, (photocopies acceptable). 


2. Choose 5 movies. Check ONLY ONE from each category below. 

BVHE will choose Blu-ray Disc titles at its discretion when selection submitted is incorrect, 
incomplete or illegible. 


4. Offer must be postmarked by 10/31/07 

5. Mail to: Summer Blu-ray Offer, P.O.Box 410338, El Paso,TX 88541-0338 



■The Guardian 

■Peart Harbor 

■Invincible 

■ Chicken Little 

■Corpse Bride 

■Phantom of the Opera 

■ Blazing Saddles 


■Stealth 

■Resident Evil 2 

■Underworld Evolution 

■Stir of Echoes 


Name: 


Address:. 


(No P.O. Boxes, please) 


■Kiss of the Dragon 

■Omen 666 

■The Transporter 2 

■Species 

■Hart's War 

■The Last Waltz 




.State:. 


.ZIP:. 


Email Address**:, 


•Limit 1 redemption per household. Offer valid, and purchases must be made, between July 1,2007 and September 30,2007. All requests must be postmarked by October 31,2007. Limit one submission per envelope. Group submissions are void. Store receipts must 
emanate from same state as consumer address. Blu-ray Discs will not be mailed to P.O. boxes. Check with your local post office for a street address. Offer rights may not be assigned or transferred. Requests not in compliance with all the terms of this offer will not 
be acknowledged or returned. All submissions are subject to verification and become the property of Buena Vista Home Entertainment (BVHE). Fraudulent submission including use of multiple addresses or P.O. boxes to obtain additional Blu-ray discs may result in 
prosecution. Reproduction, purchase, sale or trade of this mail-in certificate or proof-of-purchase tabs is prohibited. BVHE reserves the right to withdraw or modify any terms of this offer. Liability for defective product redeemed under this offer will be limited to 
replacement of the Blu-ray Disc by a Blu-ray of the same type or title. Offer good in U.S.A. and its territories, APOs and FPOs. Void where prohibited, taxed or restricted by law. Please allow eight to ten weeks for delivery. BVHE will not be liable for lost, late, misdirected, 
mutilated, illegible, incomplete or postage-due mail or lost, stolen or destroyed proof-of-purchase tabs. Void where prohibited. *‘By participating in this promotion, you may receive special offers and information from participating Blu-Ray Disc Association partners. Please ^ 
provide your email address to receive this information via email. © Disney 
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lease visit BluraySavings.com 
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THSATEftS 

Sunshine 

Director Danny Boyle 
knows zombie flicks 
(28 Days Later). But 
futuristic sci-fi? Meh. 
Eight astronauts— 
including the translucent 
Cillian Murphy—are sent 
to reignite our dying sun 
with a bomb. Good plan, 
until the whole thing 
turns into the lamest 
ghost-ship mystery 
since, well, Ghost Ship. 
—Adam Rogers 



BVO 

The Dark 
Crystal 25th 
Anniversary 
Edition 

Jim Henson was a 
Muppet master, but this 
double-disc, remastered 
edition of the 1982 fan¬ 
tasy classic reveals his 
chops as an innovative 
filmmaker. His pre-CGI 
effects are one reason 
the mythical tale of good 
versus evil still intrigues. 
—Angela Watercutter 



TV 

Jekyll 

BBC America revamps 
everyone's favorite par¬ 
able of schizophrenia 
with a slick, engaging 
update. The drama, 
starring Brit telly actor 
James Nesbitt, deliv¬ 
ers chills and chuckles. 
Bonus: Michelle Ryan, 
the good/bad doc's 
savvy assistant, is 
also the star of NBC's 
rebuilt Bionic Woman, 
airing this fall. —A.R. 



I Love the 8-Bit 

to anyone who spent their youth blowing dust out of Nintendo cartridges and developing 
Contra-induced carpal tunnel syndrome. Code Monkeys is ready to take your nostalgia for old- 
school gaming to the next level. Set in the early '80s, gamer channel G4's crudely pixelated cartoon 
follows two hapless programmers—brash code-wizard Dave and his neurotic coworker, Jerry— 
as they battle a demented tycoon who has just acquired their gaming company. Much like the 
classics it riffs on. Code quickly veers into the wildly surreal. On an average workday, lava pits 
imperil bathroom breaks, random fireballs cut short watercooler chatter, and floating gold coins 
make for a holiday bonus. “The early games, like Donkey Kong, were way trippier than the ones 
today,” says Code director Adam de la Pena (who also helmed Adult Swim's superhero send-up, 
Minoriteam). “You're a plumber. A monkey kidnaps your girlfriend, and now you have to kill 
him.” Frame by frame. Code Monkeys is loaded with vid nods from Arkanoid to Zelda. Power up 
your gamer cred by naming all nine references in the scene here. — jake Swearingen 
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LIFE 

TAKES 


VISA 




□ Perfect'a forei 


□ Attempt to bri 


□ Climb Mount Everest 
-□ Save a life 

> 

□ Visit the Taj Mahal 


□ See the cherry blossoms in D.C. 

□ Complete a triathlon 

□ Learn to survive in the wilderness 

□ Stand on the equator 

□ Ride a boat through a fjord 

□ Visit all 50 states 

□ Become financially independent 

□ Watch a meteor shower 

□ Tour MoMA with a personal guide 

□ See the NFL draft live 

□ Play Pinehurst No. 2 


A J> 


VISA / IGNATU 


RE 


Whatever's on your list of things to do in life, do it better with Visa Signature. 
With exclusive packages at Pinehurst, it takes you places regular rewards cards 
can’t-like every golfer's No. 1 dream, Pinehurst No. 2. 



Presenting Visa's line of luxury rewards 
cards. Benefits beyond rewards. Dozens 
of card choices. Visa.com/signature. 


©2007 Visa U.SA Inc. 













Cracking the 
Gibson Code 

like pattern recognition before it, William 
Gibson's eighth novel, Spook Country , feels like 
dictation from the Zeitgeist. Its "illegal facilitators," 
nonexistent magazines, terrorists, pirates, junkies, 
mad art dealers, and WMD are all woven together into 
something more unsettling and blackly comic than 
anything he's done before. Gibson and I started talking 
in '04, shortly before meeting in person while I was 
in Vancouver working on a doomed TV pilot based on 
my comic book series Global Frequency. At the time, 
he disclosed that near-future events would determine 
whether Spook Country would be comedy or horror. 
We've stayed in touch electronically ever since, and 
when wired asked me to talk to him about the book, 
set for release in August, we picked up right where 
we left off. — warren ellis 


wired: So, comedy or horror? 

gib s o n : I think it turned out 
to be satirical, which is what 
comedy best aspires to in 
tragic times. I can't make a 
narrative up beforehand, can't 
write before I start typing, so 
I literally don't decide what 
a story is or where it goes. 

I was surprised to see Hubertus 
Bigend from Pattern show up. It 
made me wonder if that novel 
and Spook are consciously build¬ 
ing to form your third trilogy. 
You know, I've never wanted 
to write a trilogy. I tacked 
that "He never saw Molly 
again" on the end of Neuro- 
mancer to indicate no sequel 
was to be expected. The fact 
that I've done it twice now... 
Well, it seems to be one result 
of my "method." I wasn't 
suspecting H.B. either, for 
the longest time, but then 
it became apparent that 
Node , the shadowy magazine 
startup, was way Bigendian. 
One of the details that leaped 
out at me was the Adidas 
GSG9, named for the German 
counterterrorism squad. I felt 
certain you'd invented the 
shoe, but then I Googled it. 

The Adidas GSG9s were the 
obvious choice for the think¬ 
ing man's ninja. Nothing I 
could make up could resonate 
in the same way. There's code 
in name-checking the GSG9 
history—esoteric meaning. 
Something that started with 
Pattern Recognition was that 
I discovered I could Google the 
world of the novel. I began to 
regard it as a sort of extended 
text—hypertext pages hover¬ 
ing just outside the printed 
page. There have been threads 
on my Web site—readers 
Googling and finding my foot¬ 
prints. I still get people asking 
me about "the possibilities 
of interactive fiction," and 
they seem to have no clue 
how we're already so there. 



Reviews 



Rocketeers 

MICHAEL BELFIORE 

The commercial space 
race is heating up so 
fast, you need a cheat 
sheet to keep track of 
all the billionaires and 
gamblers vying to be 
the first private entre¬ 
preneur to blast paying 
customers into orbit. 
The author does a 
stellar job introducing 
an intriguing cast 
of characters—from 
Virgin Galactic's Richard 
Branson to Robert 
Bigelow, who's building 
the first hotel in space. 
—Mark Horowitz 



The Blue Death 

ROBERT D. MORRIS 

Be afraid. As a topic for 
a summer page-turner, 
you'd think municipal 
water safety would be 
a tad dry. Think again. 
Starting with cholera's 
invasion of London 
in 1831, Morris shows 
that when it comes 
to waterborne threats, 
Jaws' great white has 
nothing on bacteria 
and protozoa, which 
still stalk contemporary 
sewers, aqueducts, 
and city filtration plants. 
You'll never drink water 
again! —Josh McHugh 
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CW YOR 

esth 


Dctober 516 


ew York City 


The acclaimed literary and arts festival returns. 


Events sell out quickly, so be sure to watch for the complete Festival guide, 

in the September 17th issue of The New Yorker, on newsstands on September 10th 

Tickets available at 12 noon E.S.T. on September 15th, at ticketmaster.com, 
at all ti cketmaster outlets in the New York metropolitan area, or by 
calling 1.877.391.0545. 

Please visit festival.newyorker.com to sign up for official Festival Wire e-mails. 
The complete Festival guide will appear online on September 10th. 
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Windows 

Update 

Blood-spurting martyrs, biblical 

parables, ascendant doves—most 
church windows feature the same 
preachy images that have awed 
parishioners for centuries. But a new 
stained-glass window in Germany's 
Cologne Cathedral, to be completed 
in August, evokes technology and 
science, not religion and the divine. 
Contemporary German artist Gerhard 
Richter designed the 65-foot-tall 
work to replace the original, 
destroyed by bombs in World War II. 

As a starting point, he used his own 
1974 painting 4096 Colors . To create 
that piece—a 64-by-64 grid of 
squares—Richter devised a mathe¬ 
matical formula to systematically mix 
permutations of the three primary 
colors and gray. Funny coincidence: 
4,096 is also the number of "Web- 
smart" colors that display consis¬ 
tently on older computer screens, a 
limitation some Web designers still 
take into account. (Today's monitors, 
of course, can handle pretty much any 
hue.) The Cologne window is made 
of 11,500 four-inch "pixels" cut from 
original antique glass in a total of 
72 colors. Why not 4,096? Turns out 
there are stained glass-smart colors, 
too. Some hues in Richter's initial 
design were either historically 
inaccurate or too pale—they would 
have outshone the squares around 
them. So the artist modified his 
palette to include only colors with 
a suitably archaic cast. Because it's 
fine for a church window to look like 
it's been designed by a computer, as 
long as it's a computer with a gothic 
sensibility. —Carolyn rauch 
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and with the numbers that just came in r it's about to get even bigger 


And getting it done won't be a pain in 
the neck when you have complimentary 
WiFi, a 24-hour business center, and 
a Herman Miller Mirra® Chair. When 
tomorrow's a big day, stay HGI tonight. 


Hilton 

0® Garden Inn* 


StayHGI.com 


Sleep Deep Work Smart Eat Well Stay Fit Treat Yourself 


Hilton HHonors membership, earning of Points & Miles,® and redemption of 
points are subject to HHonors Terms and Conditions. ©2007 Hilton Hospitality, Inc. 









"PROBABLY THEISM'S BEST AND 
DEEPEST ALBDWET! DAVID BOWIE 

POSITIVELY EXHILARATING TO BEHOLD" 

PITGHEORK 


FRAGILE 


BLENDER 


Make your own custom ringtone for FREE! 

Remix the single "Running Away" with Ringblender 


► VISIT POLYPHONICSPREE.COM/RINGBLENDER 


m 3,000 FREE 


RINGTONES 




CLICK “SEND THIS MIX TO MY PHONE” 
AND USE THE CODE “FRAGILE” TO BE 
ONE OF THE FIRST 1,000 TO GET A , 
REAL-TONE RING-TONE FOR FREE* 


THE NEW ALBUM 
OUT NOW 


CD/DIGITAI7D0UBLE LP 
LIMITED EDITION CD & DVD: 


► COLLECTORS’ IRON-ON PATCH 
•DVD FEATURES 51 MINUTE 
“MAKING OF” FILM & 
EXCLUSIVE MUSIC VIDEO 


’Offer expires after the first 1,000 Ringblender ringtones are downloaded, or upon promotion end. User must type in the code "FRAGILE" and submit their 
phone number on the website to be eligible to receive a ringtone free of charge. This is not a subscription. Your carrier's standard data transfer rates will apply 
and you must have access to the mobile Internet to participate. Some phones cannot receive ringtones. Normal price for a Ringblender ringtone is $2.99. Only 
available to customers of earners that allow WAP Push messages. Offer only available to customers 13 years of age or older. Minors must have parent's per¬ 
mission. For full Terms of Use and Privacy Policy visit www.ringblender.com. "Ringb!ender"and "Ringtone Ringblender” are trademarks of Ringblender LLC. 


ThePolyphonicSpree.com 

MySpace.com/PolyphonicSpree 












MadeHJ 
for Shade 


Look up at the sun. (Ouch!) Now look down at the ground. (Ahhh.) That pretty much sums 
up architect Jeanne Gang's breathtakingly simple approach to reducing energy use in Winder- 
mere West, a 26-story condominium destined for Chicago's Hyde Park neighborhood. She tilted 
two-thirds of the south-facing floor-to-ceiling windows away from the sun, letting the struc¬ 
ture make its own shade—no duckbill protrusions required. It's mainly a summertime strat¬ 
egy: The hottest sun of the year is also the highest in the sky—and typically coincides with the 
most expensive electricity. The sawtooth design creates balconies that block direct midday 
sun, decreasing the need for power-hungry air-conditioning. In winter, when the sun is lower, 
rays pass through the windows to warm the interior. Gang worked with engineering power¬ 
house Arup to calibrate the facade. Using a computer model, they gradually angled the glass 
until they hit the sweet spot—skewed enough to keep living rooms from baking, but not so 
much that they feel like the inside of a boat. The magic number for Chicago's latitude? Exactly 
71 degrees. Which should also be the temperature inside. —Andrew blum 


Green 

Studies 

When Stanford's 
Green Dorm opens 
later this decade 
—assuming the 
board approves 
the plan—it won't 
be just another 
sustainability 
showpiece from a 
fancy firm. Many 
of its innovations 
will come from 
students. The 
school offers 
several courses 
on green design, 
and class projects 
will show up in the 
blueprints. One 
student created 
a system of sky¬ 
lights and floor 
cutouts to illumi¬ 
nate hallways. 
Another's findings 
on low-flow 
showerheads will 
be implemented 
campuswide, 
saving B million 
gallons of water a 
year. When the 
dorm is finished, 
the engineers will 
make way for 
sociologists and 
economists, who 
will study the 
residents' eco- 
impact. But the 
project isn't only 
about efficiency- 
after all, if no one 
wants to live 
there, who would 
the researchers 
observe? So 
designers also 
plan to make it 
the swankiest 
pad on campus. 
The carbon- 
sequestering roof 
lawn sure won't 
hurt. — ADRIENNE SO 
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*PRICING/AVAILABILITY: Prices, specifications, availability and terms of offers may change without notice. Taxes, fees, shipping, handling and any applicable restocking charges are extra and vary. Offers 
may be combined with other select offers or discounts. U.S. Dell Home Systems Go. new purchases only. Dell cannot be responsible for pricing or other errors and reserves the right to cancel orders arising 
from such errors. SOFTWARE DIFFERENCES: Software, documentation or packaging may differ from retail versions. XBOX LIVE GOLD SUBSCRIPTION: Some Xbox LIVE services require additional hardware (e.g., 
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Dell recommends Windows Vista™ Home Premium 


3^/ Windows Vista 

Home Premium 


THERE’S MORE TO 
GAMING THAN PLAYING. 

THERE’S WINNING. 

THE DELLXPS™ M 1710 IS THE ULTIMATE MOBILE GAMING RIG 
BUILTTO CONQUER ALL GAMERS...ALL PLATFORMS. 


METALLIC BLACK 

• INTEL® CENTRINO® DUO MOBILE TECHNOLOGY 

- INTEL® C 0 RE '“2 DUO PROCESSORT 7400 

- INTEL® PRO/WIRELESS 3945 INTERNAL 
WIRELESS ( 802 . 11 A/B/G) 

•GENUINE WINDOWS VISTA™ HOME PREMIUM* 

• 2 GB DUAL CHANNEL* DDR 2 MEMORY 

• 512 MB NVIDIA® GEFORCE® GO 7950 GTX 

• FREE l-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION TO LOJACK® FOR LAPTOPS* 
THEFT PROTECTION 

- BLU-RAY DISC™ TECHNOLOGY UPGRADE AVAILABLE - 


With Windows Vista™ and 
Games for Windows - LIVE/Xbox 
Live® Gold subscription*- you can 
play cross-platform between PC 
and Xbox 360 ? 


E-VALUE CODE: 11422 -DYCMKG 1 


GAMES FOR WINDOWS - LIVE/Xbox LIVE GOLD 
i2mo subscription* 

A0561446 


ShadowRun* 
PC VERSION 
A1146658 


Xbox 360 
CONSOLE 
A0561448 

$ 399 





1 

Visit 3 Dell Direct Store Forlocations.gotodell.com/mall 

CLICK: www.dell.com/augwired 

(~ A | | . O-7-7 oQr 00 r r Shop by phone 7 am -11 pm CT 

Ur\LL, 1 . 0 //•^Obo^bb For hearing/speech impaired: 1-877-DELL-TTY (toll-free) 

IKH.L go: lay 


subscription is available for use in the 50 United States and D.C. Under 13 requires parental consent. LOJACK FOR LAPTOPS: Not a Dell offer. Certain conditions apply. For full details, see terms and conditions 
at www.lojackforIaptops.com. WINDOWS VISTA: Windows Vista has not been tested on all user configurations, and drivers may not be available for some hardware devices and software applications. Check 
www.support.dell.com for latest driver availability. Some OS features - like the Aero interface - are only available in premium editions of Windows Vista and may require advanced hardware. Check www. 
windowsvista.com for details. DUAL CHANNEL MEMORY: Dual channel memory requires 2 each of the same capacity memory DIMMs. TRADEMARK AND COPYRIGHT NOTICES: Microsoft and Windows are 
registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. ©2007 Dell Inc. All rights reserved. Newspaper Advertisement Supplement. 








Directed by John WOOt! 

Hong Kong action cinema, coming soon to a console near you. 
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Heroic bloodshed. Gun fu. Just a couple of the phrases fans use 
to describe filmmaker John Woo's balletic action sequences. Game 
designers have been copping the Hong Kong director's moves for 
years—if you've ever double-fisted pistols or shot baddies in slo- 
mo, you have Woo to thank. Now he's getting in on the interaction 
with Stranglehold for PC, PlayStation 3, and Xbox 360, a CG sequel 
to his classic shoot-'em-up, Hard Boiled. Players enter the fray as a 
digitized version of actor Chow Yun-Fat in his role as ultraviolent 
police inspector “Tequila" Yuen. Woo worked with Midway's Chicago 
development studio to re-create the signature moves from his films. 
“Players decide the kind of action they want," Woo says. “They can be 
the director." In other words, you call the shots, —jo h n g aud i o s i 




Reviews 



PS3 

Warhawk 

Sure, you could choose to wage war without end on 
foot, by jeep, or from a tank, but this online shooter's 
best mode of destruction is its namesake, a zippy 
craft that can hover like a Black Hawk and tear 
through the sky like an F-16. Warhawk is devastat- 
ingly addictive thanks to its simple controls and 
brilliantly designed environments that are perfect 
for multiplayer mayhem. -Brian Crecente 



NINTENDO DS 

Brain Age 2: More 
Training in Minutes a Day 

This second collection of noggin-strengthening mini¬ 
games is more polished than its predecessor—and 
just as fun. In our fave new mode, three people say 
different words simultaneously and you try to ID 
them all. Handwriting recognition is vastly improved, 
so no more blaming the game when you screw up. 
Bonus: 100 fresh sudoku puzzles. -Chris Kohler 
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Metal Heads 


Fed up with losing bandmates to sex, drugs, and day jobs, Jay Vance decided to replace his 
rhythm section with robots. In the true DIY spirit of punk, the San Francisco rocker built his first 
droid in his bedroom in 1997. It had scrap-metal appendages and a system of pulleys and old bicycle 
chains for strumming its autoharp torso. Soon after came DRMBOT 0110—a basic drum kit rigged 
with four sticks, bicycle brake cables, and a homemade foot pedal—and Captured! By Robots was 
born. Vance, better known as JBOT, has since upgraded his band, powering his mechanical menag¬ 
erie with a motherboard cobbled together from three computers and using pneumatic actuators 
to make sticks smack skins and creepy robot fingers form killer chords. Replacing the original axe 
is GTRBOT666, a foulmouthed, 7-foot-tall monstrosity that plays a mean double-necked guitar. 
There's also a fresh opening act, starring Butterscotch and Cocoa, two cuddly bearbots that sound 
like the house band for a Chuck E. Cheese in hell. The ultimate goal, Vance says, is to create a live 
experience that blurs the line between the audience and his hard-rockin', sailor-talkin' automatons. 
“When the robots swear at the crowd and the crowd swears back," he says, “that's when you know 
they're real to the audience." Curious humanoids can catch Captured! on tour this fall. Can't wait? 
Check out a Captured! By Robots performance at wired.com/extras. —Christina couch 



Reviews 


Architecture 
in Helsinki 

PLACES LIKE THIS 

With LCD Soundsystem- 
style beats and B-52s 
wackiness, the Aussie 
sextet's third LP is an 
electro-calypso party in 
orbit If Virgin Galactic 
launches booze cruises 
to the moon, Helsinki 
should be the onboard 
band. —Steven Leckart 



Simple Kid 

2 

In 2004, Ciaran McFeely 
released an extra¬ 
ordinary debut—then 
fled the stress of the 
music business. Thank¬ 
fully, the Irish one-man 
band is back with elec¬ 
tronic folk-rock that 
proves he's no one-hit 
wonder. —Nancy Miller 



Foreign Born 

ON THE WING NOW 

The psych-pop tripsters' 
promising—if uneven- 
first album splays 
reverb-drenched vocals 
over dense percussion, 
shuffling guitars, and 
soaring keyboards. 
Think early Eno meets 
Echo & the Bunnymen. 
—Jake Swearingen 
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Sample these tunes 
at wired.com/extms. 
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Fetish BY JOE BROWN 




Total 

Control 

Back when all you needed 
to do with your mouse 
was double-click, buttons 
were enough. Then you 
started to scroll through 
Web pages, and your 
little buddy grew a much- 
needed wheel. Now 
that your computer is a 
repository of movies and 
music, more evolution 
is due. When deskbound 
like its ancestors, the MX 
Air uses a conventional 
laser. But the mouse 
transforms when you pick 
it up: A pair of motion 
sensors activates and a 
suite of media controls 
lights up on its surface. 
Then you can use it like 
a remote but still move 
the cursor to select your 
next iTunes purchase. 
MX Air: $150, Iogitech.com 
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For Your Ears Only 

The work that Ray Samuels did for the 
military nearly 20 years ago is still so classi¬ 
fied that the most specific description he 
can offer is “electronics.” Samuels still 
makes electronics, but now he's allowed to 
talk about them. His latest, the Emmeline 
Apache, is an audiophile headphone ampli¬ 
fier that shows its inventor's deployment- 
ready attention to detail. The components 
are all military spec. Even the circuit boards 
are the same grade as in the amp's name¬ 
sake, the Apache helicopter. The handmade 
rig's balanced output and separate power 
supplies ensure sound that's totally free of 
interference and distortion. But don't plug 
in just any general-issue headphones—that 
would be dishonorable audio discharge. 
Emmeline Apache: $2,995, 
raysamuelsaudio.com 



Music of 
the Spheres 

Though booming bass 
will shake your innards 
no matter where it's 
coming from, higher- 
frequency sounds are at 
the mercy of the shape 
of the room and the 
objects in it. That's why 
Proclaim ditched the 
typical speaker cabinet 
in favor of a modular 
design—the woofer 
remains stationary 
while treble and mid¬ 
range pods perch on 
the ends of articulating 
arms. Each of the 
spheres can be moved 
as much as 11 inches 
vertically and horizon¬ 
tally and swiveled a full 
45 degrees. That way, if 
an undulating modern¬ 
ist wall or a marble 
bust threatens to rock 
your Amadeus, all you 
have to do is tune the 
sound, not rearrange 
your living room. 

DMT-100: $25,995, 
proclaimaudioworks.com 
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Panasonic recommends Windows Vista™ Business. 




PRESENTING THE NEW TOUGHBOOK 52. 

When you develop a laptop this innovative, other companies 
are bound to copy you. We can’t name names, but the truth is, 
if it’s not a Toughbook®, it’s not the real deal. We built the semi- 
rugged Toughbook 52 to deliver industry-leading uptime in the 
office or out—it’s wireless-ready with a shock-mounted hard drive, 
magnesium alloy case, spill-resistant keyboard—even a handle 
for greater mobility. The one and only Toughbook 52. The latest 
in a long line of rugged originals for which there is no substitute. 

panasonic.com/toughbook 1.800.662.3537 



Panasonic ideas for life 

Intel, Intel logo, Intel Centrino, Intel Centrino logo, Intel Inside, Intel Inside logo and Pentium are trademarks or registered trademarks of Intel Corporation or its subsidiaries in the United States and other 
countries. Toughbook notebook PCs are covered by a 3-year limited warranty, parts and labor. To view the full text of the warranty, log on to panasonic.com/business/toughbook/support.asp. Please consult 
your Panasonic representative prior to purchase. ©2007 Panasonic Corporation of North America. All rights reserved. Just ^Imitations H FY07 1 




















Handy Cams 

With new, high-capacity SDHC 
memory, digital video cameras 
can record for hours on a single 
card, even as resolutions creep 
ever higher. And rugged features 
like drop- and water-proofing 
help these mighty mites fulfill 
their promise as go-anywhere 
shooters, -mathew honan 


Sanyo Xacti El 

$500 * us.sanyo.com 

Filming in the water once meant fumbling with bulky protective cases. No more. 
Sanyo's latest sports cam is fully waterproof (not just resistant) down to 1.5 meters— 
great for shooting that snorkeling expedition. The 640 x 480 video looked good on 
our TV and brilliant on a laptop. Plus, the H.264 MPEG-4 files can play directly through 
a Web browser and work with most editing apps if you want to get all Michael Bay. 
WIRED Steadicam-quality image stabilization for capturing action on the move. 
Bright, crisp 2.5-inch LCD and easy-to-navigate menus. Compatible with SDHC 
cards for Lawrence of Arabia -length adventures. Clear choice for YouTubers, thanks 
to two Web shooting modes. Surprisingly good shots from 6-megapixel still cam 
with built-in flash. Comes in a rainbow of flashy colors. 

TIRED Bulky at 5 x 2.8 x 1.5 inches. Zoom is a paltry 5X-we prefer at least 10X. 



Samsung SC-X300L 

$480 • www.samsung.com 

Taking a page from Apple, Samsung shipped this 
gorgeous cam in an equally appealing box. But open 
the package and it truly lights up the room. 

WIRED Superfast 10X optical zoom kept shots in 
perfect focus. Fantastic dual mics split stereo channels 
better than DJ Shadow. Impossibly small at 3.6 x 2.4 x 
1.2 inches. Pulls double duty as an MP3 player. Justin.tv 
is for wimps; included water-resistant helmet cam 
makes you an action hero in all conditions. 

TIRED No SDHC compatibility means you're limited 
to two hours of footage per 4-gig card. We've seen 
better image stability after a dozen Jager shots. 



Panasonic SDR-S10 

$400 • www.panasonsc.com 

The SDR-S10 reminds us of Jessica Simpson: It's hot 
but kind of annoying and a little slow. 

WIRED Widest LCD of the bunch at 2.7 inches. 

10X optical zoom and electronic image stabilizer reeled 
in distant shots. Handled a quick dunk in the water. 
Zoom mic and wind-noise reduction ditched gale-force 
breezes while grabbing distant voices. Top-notch color. 
TIRED Horizontal barrel makes for awkward shooting. 
LCD doesn't pivot a full 180 degrees, so well-composed 
vanity shots are impossible. Saves MPEG-2 video to a 
proprietary format, forcing you to use simplistic 
Windows-only Panasonic software. 



Mustek DV52QT 

$180 • www.mustek.com 

We've used worse flash camcorders—Aiptek, we're 
looking at you—but this shooter reminds us that cheap 
isn't always a bargain. The video is good enough for 
YouTube and chatting online, but not much else. 
WIRED Urn, cheap? Dock included for easy desktop 
mounting. Colors surprisingly good. 64-MB built-in 
memory. Pocket-ready at a miniscule 5 x 2 x 0.8-inch. 
TIRED Video looks poor on computer and like pixel 
soup on a TV screen. Hope you like shooting upside 
down: Display pivots 180 degrees, but picture doesn't 
flip. Incompatible with SDHC. No optical zoom at all, 
and the digital is only 8X. 
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Dry Times 

Let’s face it: Swimming laps is boring. These waterproof 
iPod cases will let you crank up the volume to drown out 
your tiresome thoughts. — m.h. 


H20 Audio for nano 
2nd Generation 

$80 • www.h20audSo.com 

WIRED As secure as a submarine; 
double-action locking seal impossible 
to open accidentally. Large external 
Forward, Reverse, Play/Pause, and 
Menu buttons easy to mash while 
swimming. Included neoprene arm 
strap keeps case firmly attached. 
Loads of available accessories. 
TIRED Volume and menu-navigation 
dial slow and unresponsive. Costs as 
much as an iPod shuffle. 


OtterBox for 
iPod nano 

$40 * www.otterbox.com 

WIRED Best choice for double duty as 
a dry land case. Soft plastic click wheel 
cover allowed best navigation of iPod 
menus and volume adjustment. Topside 
0-ring clasp snaps shut for sure close. 
Compact Easiest to open and close: All 
others require cursing. 

TIRED Displayed signs of water vapor 
during hot-water agitation test. No lock 
means case could accidentally open. 


Aquapac MP3 
Player Case 

$40 * www.aquapac.net 

WIRED Works with all sorts of MP3 
players, phones, and other electronic 
gizmos. Arm strap included for lap 
swimming and sports. Bag is a cinch to 
open and close; latches twist easily. 
tired Latches twist too easily; bag is 
cinch to open even underwater! Allowed 
both water vapor and droplets into case 
when stressed. Soft shell prone to 
punctures. Too bulky for comfort. 


Allsop Splash 
Pack DriPod 

$20 • www.allsop.com 

WIRED Compact, collapsible soft shell 
ideal for beach, boating, or emergency 
use in a downpour. Fits many different 
MP3 players and mobile phones. Cheap! 
TIRED Hard to insert and remove 
iPod. Long neck strap drags in water 
when swimming; no arm or belt strap. 
Sprung leaks like the SS Minnow 
in our compression test, popping all 
three zippers one by one. 

• ••• 



FROM THE GADGET LAB 

BlackBerry 

Curve 

$450 • rim.net 

BlackBerry proved 
with last year’s 
Pearl that it could 
put out good- 
looking hardware. 
Now the Curve 
shows that the 
CTO perk can rock 
for consumers, 
too. It retains 
the excellent 
trackball naviga¬ 
tion system of the 
Pearl and 8800 
and spruces 
things up with 
a silver front 
bezel and a sharp, 
bright screen. 

But the biggest 
improvements 
are on the enter¬ 
tainment end— 
it easily handles 
music, movies, 
and photos; plus 
there’s an honest- 
to-goodness 
3.5-mm head¬ 
phone jack so 
you can use your 
hi-fi earbuds to 
enjoy your tunes. 
—mark 
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EBdgET Lab 

Visit wkQd.com/gadgets 
for dally reviews and news. 
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Breaking 
the News 


Faced with fewer ads and a 
dwindling audience, the country’s 
biggest newspaper chain set 
out to reinvent the business. First 
step: Put the readers to work. 

BY JEFF HOWE 


It wasn’t exactly a subtle gesture. One morning last December, Tom Callinan, editor 
of The Cincinnati Enquirer, walked into his office to discover a package from his bosses at 
Gannett, the company that owns the Enquirer and 84 other dailies across the US. When he 
opened the box, he had to smile. It was a pair of Nike running shoes. The note from Gannett 
newspaper division president Sue Clark-Johnson was succinct: "Since our work is far from 
over, I thought you might need a new pair for ’07." «1 Callinan—and all the other top editors 
who received shoes that week—got the point: The nation’s largest newspaper chain was in 
deep trouble, and the editors had better get ready to run fast. *1 Callinan had been ready for 


seven years. Back in 1999, he was in the audi¬ 
ence when Intel chair Andy Grove bluntly 
told the members of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors that the Internet and 
new technologies were about to swamp their 
hulking cruise ship of an industry. They 
had a choice: Change course or go under. 
The $57 billion industry didn’t change, but 
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The pro-am newsroom at The Cincinnati Enquirer includes (clockwise from left) editor Tom Callinan, cincyMOMS 
discussion monitor Shawnda Mitchell (with daughter Kaia), reporter Gregory Korte, volunteer contributor Mark 
Milner, online communities editor Linda Parker, and cincyMOMS managing editor Karen Gutierrez. 


Callinan did. By day, he was the editor of the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle in upstate 
New York. By night he attended the Roches¬ 
ter Institute of Technology, emerging two 
years later with a master's degree in new 
media. He decided newsroom culture would 
never change on its own. "I learned a phrase 
in grad school: 'Dislodge the equilibrium.' 
I have a more plainspoken version. 'Hit 'em 
upside the head with a two-by-four.'" 


In case you missed the headlines, the ink- 
on-paper daily news business is in the middle 
of a long, painful, and seemingly irreversible 
decline. Newspaper circulation has dropped 
30 percent since 1985—and fewer readers 
means lower ad rates. That translates into 
diminished profits, falling stock prices, and 
disgruntled investors. In the past year, true 
panic has begun to set in. Publishers have been 
making deep cuts in newsroom staffs, and 
some of the industry's gold-plated brands— 
Knight Ridder and the Tribune Company 
—have been sold off at fire-sale prices. 

Gannett's execs were painfully aware of the 
crisis. Months before those running shoes 
were mailed, executives at Gannett's McLean, 
Virginia, headquarters were gathering for 
late-night brainstorming sessions, polishing 
up a hefty two-by-four of their own. Gannett 
had a new CEO, Craig Dubow. His mandate 
was simple: Drag a 19th-century industry into 
the 21st century—and do it without busting 
the budget or alienating Wall Street. Two 
of the company's rising stars in new media, 
Michael Maness and Jennifer Carroll, were 
given free rein to question every assumption 
about how a newspaper gathers, writes, and 
distributes the news. 

By March 2006, the pieces were in place. 
The Web was to become the primary vehicle 


for news, with frequent, round-the-clock 
updates. The newsroom would be rechris¬ 
tened the Information Center, while tradi¬ 
tional departments like Metro and Business 
would give way to the Digital and Community 
Conversation desks. Photographers would 
be trained to shoot video, which would be 
posted online. Investigations would no lon¬ 
ger be conducted by a coven of professionals 
working in secret. Instead, they'd be crowd- 


sourced—farmed out to readers who'd join 
in the detective work. Gannett papers would 
also become repositories of local informa¬ 
tion, spilling over with data about everything 
from potholes to public officials' salaries. 
"We must mix our content with professional 
journalism and amateur contributions," read 
one of the PowerPoint slides prepared by 
Gannett execs. "The future is pro-am." 

In May, Maness and Carroll went on tour. 
For three months, the pair flew around the 
country visiting most of the 11 Gannett 
papers chosen to pilot the initiative, also 
dubbed the Information Center. Some news¬ 
room denizens reacted with skepticism, 
others were flat-out hostile, and some were 
simply baffled. But most of Gannett's editors 
and reporters, Carroll says, expressed relief. 
"They just wanted to do something to save 
their jobs," she says. 

On July 12 last year, Maness and Car- 
roll landed in Cincinnati. They wanted 
the Enquirer to reinvent how newspapers 
handle data and information. After two 
days of intense, sometimes fractious meet¬ 
ings, they headed back to Virginia. "To be 
honest, we were discouraged," Carroll 
recalls. Extreme change just didn't seem 
to be in the newsroom's DNA, she felt. Tom 
Callinan was about to prove her wrong. 


Shawnda Mitchell spends her days as 
an IT specialist for a local nonprofit orga¬ 
nization that helps place children of low- 
income families in day care facilities. But in 
her spare moments, she works for The Cincin¬ 
nati Enquirer, usually after work, when she 
slips out of her shoes and lounges on her bed 
with a laptop. Mitchell is a discussion leader 
for cincyMOMS.com, for which she gets paid 
$25 a week. "I'd probably do it for free," she 
says with a laugh. "It's so addictive." 

When cincyMOMS launched in late Janu¬ 
ary, Mitchell was responsible for seeding its 
discussion areas with posts and moderating 
forums. After 12 weeks, the site—a blend 
of forums and user-generated photos- 
was receiving 40,000 pageviews a day, and 
demand for ad space was outstripping sup¬ 
ply. Initially, cincyMOMS was projected to 
bring in $200,000 its first year; it made 
$386,000 in half that time. 

Gannett hopes the popularity of cincy¬ 
MOMS is a sign that a long-lost demographic 
is coming back to the fold. Only 27 percent of 
young women read a daily newspaper, and 
the proportion in Cincinnati who read the 
Enquirer is even more anemic. Visitors to 
cincyMOMS may not be more inclined to pick 
up the print edition of the paper, but as they 
flock to the Web, advertisers are happy to fol¬ 
low. And more than half of the cincyMOMS 
advertisers are new to the Enquirer. 

Gannett execs are so excited about cincy¬ 
MOMS they will have rolled out 39 more 
"mom sites" across the country by the end of 
the summer. And after that, Gannett plans to 
create cincyMOMS-like destinations for the 
only demographic less inclined than young 
moms to pick up a newspaper: 18- to 24-year- 
olds. Newspapers have managed to compete 
with news delivery over radio, TV, and the 
Internet. Can they compete with MySpace? 

The good news is that last year, adver¬ 
tising on newspapers' Web sites climbed 
31 percent, a gain of more than $630 million 
in revenue. The bad news is that ad sales in 
the $47 billion-a-year print market dropped 
nearly 2 percent—that's $797 million. The 
reality is that the average subscriber to a 
print newspaper represents $350 in annual 
revenue. An online reader represents about 
$35 to $53 annually. Which explains why The 
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His mandate was simple: Drag 
a 19th-century industry into 
the 21st century without busting the 
budget or alienating Wall Street. 
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Indianapolis Stafs version of cincyMOMS— 
called IndyMoms—now produces its own 
monthly print magazine featuring the best 
forum posts of the month. 

Such innovation isn't exactly Gannett's 
style. Better known for ruthless cost-cutting 
than risky initiatives, Gannett has emerged 
as the first big publisher to attempt a whole¬ 
sale reinvention of the newspaper. Rather 
than slashing jobs, Gannett is shifting staff 
into new positions and investing in new tech¬ 
nologies. For years, the newspaper busi¬ 
ness-much like the music industry—has 
largely ignored the shifting ground beneath 
its feet. "Now the blinders are off," Carroll 
says, "and we can't move fast enough." 

At the heart of the plan lie two Big Ideas 
that are sweeping through journalism circles 
nationwide: Involve the reader in every 
aspect of the process, and take a so-called 
hyperlocal approach to news coverage. In 
recent years, Gannett's Cincinnati arm has 
gone from producing one metropolitan news¬ 
paper to producing 270 niche publications, 
including suburban papers, neighborhood 
Web sites, and regional magazines. The read¬ 
ers—their thoughts, their half-baked opin¬ 
ions, their kids' Little League scores—are at 
the center of them all. 

And the strategy seems to be working. 
While revenue has been down at Gannett 
broadly, Web traffic is steadily climbing. The 
Enquirer is up 38 percent from last year, and 
the average jump among all Gannett papers is 
more than 25 percent. More traffic and more 
Web pages mean more potential ad revenue. 
By expanding onto the Web with a speed not 
seen in the newspaper industry since the 
mid-1990s, Gannett might just save the local 
news-gathering operation. But what survives 
might not look much like a newspaper. 

Linda Parker has a memo for professional 
journalists: Contrary to the fear rippling 
through newsrooms, citizens don't want 
your job. They don't want to interview 
obscure officials to write boring stories 
about arcane changes in local zoning laws. 
As online communities editor, Parker should 
know. A GetPublished! button features prom¬ 
inently on many Enquirer Web pages, and 
the submissions land in Parker's queue. They 


almost never resemble anything commonly 
considered journalism. 

"It used to read, 'Be a Citizen Journalist,' ” 
Parker says. "And no one ever clicked on it. 
Then we called it 'Neighbor to Neighbor,' 
and still nothing. For some reason, 'Get 
Published' was the magic phrase." Parker, 
a cheerful woman in her mid-fifties, will pore 
over several dozen submissions from readers 
today. These will range from a local custom- 
car builder trumpeting his upcoming appear¬ 
ance on the BET show Spring Bling to an 
emotional notice about a play being staged to 
raise funds for a fifth-grader's bone marrow 
transplant. Contributors submit to one of 
233 neighborhood Web sites, each aimed at 
a town or community in the Cincinnati area. 
Parker approves the submission ("I almost 
never reject one," she says), scans it for "the 
F-word," and posts it to the site. "A few years 
ago, these would have come across the tran¬ 
som as press releases and been ignored." 

There's a valuable lesson here—and not 
just for newspapers. Citizens are desperate 
to broadcast their message to their commu¬ 
nities; they just aren't going to employ the 
conventions of journalism to do so. "One of 
our most popular categories is called First- 
Person," Parker says. "People really love 
to reminisce about the 1937 flood. We got 
great stories on that." The reader submis¬ 
sions do more than provide the Enquirer 
with additional content to sell ads against. 
"Our 27 suburban papers could never fill 
their pages without this material." One of 
the common criticisms levied against Gan¬ 
nett is that it is crowdsourcing content in 
order to cut staff, but this charge misses the 
point. Crowdsourcing enables the publisher 
to expand: more Web pages, more niche 
publications, more ads. 

While much of the citizen-produced writ¬ 
ing is about church picnics and school sports, 
readers are also contributing to serious 
journalistic investigations, breathing new 
life into a genre that is increasingly consid¬ 
ered an endangered species at metropolitan 
newspapers. Last spring, The News-Press, a 
Gannett paper in Fort Myers, Florida, heard 
that readers from a new housing develop¬ 
ment were being charged up to $45,000 
to connect to the water and sewer system. 


Rather than assign a conventional investi¬ 
gative reporter to the story, "we asked our 
readers to help us find out why the cost was 
so exorbitant," says Kate Marymont, News- 
Press executive editor. 

The response overwhelmed the paper, 
which had to assign additional staff just to 
deal with the volume of tips, phone calls, and 
emails. The News-Press posted hundreds of 
pages of documents to its site, and readers 
organized their own investigations: Retired 
engineers analyzed blueprints, accountants 
examined balance sheets, and an inside 
whistle-blower leaked evidence of possible 
bid-rigging. "We had people from all over 
the world helping us," Marymont says. 

For six weeks, The News-Press site saw 
record traffic, "excepting hurricanes," Mary¬ 
mont says. In the end, the city cut utility 
charges by more than 30 percent, an official 
resigned, and the fees have become the driv¬ 
ing issue in an upcoming special election of 
the city council. 

Gannett quickly exported the model to its 
other papers. In March, in response to an 
article about tainted drinking water in Roch¬ 
ester, readers ofthe Democrat and Chronicle 
unearthed toxic-waste storage locations. 
Florida Today set up a Watchdog section 
with a Blow the Whistle! email link; it led to 
a series on how insurance companies inflate 
their cost estimates for hurricane coverage. 
The Watchlist, a page that tracks breaking 
developments with help from readers, is one 
of the paper's top destinations. 

Gannett has learned what social network¬ 
ing sites like Friendster and Linkedln figured 
out a few Internet eons ago: "People don't 
want to sit back and receive information. 
They want to be up there playing with it," 
says Callinan, the Enquirer's editor. 

So the paper will give people what they 
want: On May 1, the Enquirer launched the 
Data Center, a database stocked with a 
quirky mix of information drawn from pub¬ 
lic records and open archives—local baby 
names, crime reports, property sales, CEO 
salaries, gas pump inspections, and—strange 
as it sounds—polar bear hunting permits. 
Don't yawn. In December 2006, Gannett's 
paper in Asbury Park, New Jersey, posted 
its own version of the Data Center, called 
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DataUniverse. It has drawn an improbable 
35 million pageviews; most of those pages 
bring in additional revenue. 

The Enquirer's team of in-house program¬ 
mers- -a prized asset in newsrooms these 
days-----are turning the Data Center into a 
compelling service that will draw traffic. 
Crime stats and other data are geotagged 
and linked to the latest satellite imagery. 
Users will be able to drill down to view data 
on individual buildings. "No one cares about 
property transfers," says Lee Ann Hamilton, 
a deputy managing editor at the Enquirer. 
"But everyone wants to know how much 
their neighbor's house sold for." 

Of course, not everyone at the Enquirer 
is enthusiastic about the company's new 
direction. The emphasis on the local gener¬ 
ally comes at the expense of the regional and 
national. Margaret McGurk has been at the 
Enquirer since 1990, "a damn long time," as 
she puts it. Witty and profane, McGurk typi¬ 
fies a newsroom personality that's in increas¬ 
ingly short supply. She was the film critic for 
10 years. But in 2005, the Enquirer did away 
with that position, and McGurk's frequent 
flights to Hollywood were replaced by fre¬ 
quent drives to northern Kentucky. "If some¬ 


one offered you an interview with Martin 
Scorsese, you'd have to say no, because he's 
not a local guy," McGurk says. 

Callinan isn't out to make friends; he's 
out to save his newspaper. "It's adapt or 
die," he says. "And not everyone wants to 
adapt." Some of the Enquire fs staff have 
left for other avenues of employment. But 
many—"more than I expected," Callinan 
says- chose to change with the times. 

Creating a solid strategy is one thing. 
Making it work on the ground is quite 
another. Just ask Rob Curley, who's cred¬ 
ited with popularizing the hyperlocal 


approach at newspapers in Lawrence, Kan¬ 
sas, and Naples, Florida. Today he's a VP at 
Washingtonpost.Newsweek Interactive, 
where he is leading an ambitious effort to 
bring hyperlocalism to the nation's eighth- 
largest metropolitan area. When he advises 
newspapers, his message is simple: "Quit 
putting second- or third-string copydesk 
people on the Web team. Because I was just 
at Google, and I can tell you, they don't hire 
second- and third-string talent." 

When I asked newspaper division presi¬ 
dent Sue Clark-Johnson how Gannett would 
pay for its new strategy, she said the com¬ 
pany was "taking the resources we have and 
moving them around." There are indeed 
many new jobs created by Gannett's Infor¬ 
mation Center, but they are being filled by 
people whose jobs might otherwise be cut 
—like third string on the copydesk. Clark- 
Johnson says Gannett did spend $3 million 
purchasing new video cameras, software 
systems, and other tools, but that's a round¬ 
ing error in a company that earned $8 bil¬ 
lion in revenue last year. 

The hope, naturally, is that the Information 
Center will not only pay for itself eventually 
but also begin to make up for the decline in 


revenue from the print publications. Cincy- 
MOMS, for instance, has brought in a whole 
new set of advertisers. "First we had to 
know the Information Center would work 
on an editorial level," Clark-Johnson says. 
"Now we're concentrating on developing a 
parallel strategy for advertising." 

The strategy is all about niches. The news¬ 
paper, one of the last mass-market mediums 
this side of American Idol , has finally splin¬ 
tered. "We're aggregating audiences along 
both geographic and demographic lines," 
says Maness, the VP of design and innova¬ 
tion at Gannett and a chief architect of the 
Information Center strategy. So a pizzeria 


in Montgomery, a suburb of Cincinnati, gets 
an ad package deal that includes the North¬ 
east Suburban Life as well as the microsite 
for that neighborhood. 

Or say you're looking to sell HD plasma 
flatscreens. You'll want to buy the bundle 
of ads aimed at white-collar, 34- to 54-year- 
old males. The package includes heavy 
rotation on the Web pages frequented by 
Little League coaches and comes with a nice 
spread in the high school sports section of 
the suburban papers. "Only 25 percent of 
local businesses currently advertise in a 
newspaper," Maness says. Mom-and-pop 
businesses have never been able to afford 
to advertise in a big metropolitan paper. 
But advertising in a neighborhood paper 
and on a hyperlocal Web site? "We can 
make that very affordable," Maness says. 
He points to The Des Moines Register, one 
of the first Gannett papers to implement 
the new strategy on both the advertising 
and the editorial sides. By March 2007, ad 
sales had increased 44 percent over the pre¬ 
vious year. This was due largely to 184 new 
advertisers coming into the paper, most of 
them small businesses. 

Those rosy figures can't obscure the fact 
that newspapers have entered what War¬ 
ren Buffett described, in his deadpan, clini¬ 
cal fashion, as "protracted decline." But it 
would be a mistake to confuse decline with 
extinction. The irony about the decline of 
newspapers is that they are still, strictly 
speaking, a healthy business. Some 40 per¬ 
cent of Americans will read one of nearly 
1,500 daily newspapers on any given day. The 
average profit margin at a newspaper in2006 
was about 21 percent—roughly double that 
of the average Fortune 1000 company. 

The CincinnatiEnquirerhas published con¬ 
tinuously since 1841. It has survived radio, the 
Great Depression, labor strikes, white flight, 
TV, and scores of paper shortages. That's no 
guarantee it will survive the challenge posed 
by the Internet, but it does guarantee it won't 
go down without a fight. DU 
///////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor jeff howe 
(jeffhowe@wiredmag.com), author of a 
forthcoming book about crowdsourcing, 
wrote about indie music in issue 14.09. 
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"No one cares about property 
transfers” says an Enquirer editor. 
"But everyone wants to know how 
much their neighbor's house sold for.” 
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The Bug 
Detector 



The best defense against 
epidemics of TB or Ebola 
isn’t drugs. It’s a little 
gadget that can make a 
lightning-fast diagnosis. 
Behind the scenes with 
Charles Daitch and the 
ultimate medical device. 

BY THOMAS GOETZ 


In April 1989, the Centers for Disease Con¬ 
trol and Prevention announced an audacious 
goal. In a report titled A Strategic Plan for 
the Elimination of Tuberculosis in the United 
States, the CDC declared that by the end of 
the 20th century, the number of TB cases in 
the US would drop to 10,000 a year—down 
from 22,000 in1985. And by 2010, the scourge 
would be eradicated from our shores. "A 
great nation such as ours can carry out this 
plan," the authors wrote with an enthusiasm 
unusual for the buttoned-up agency. “It is time 
to commit to a tuberculosis-free society!" 

It was stirring rhetoric—but that's about 
all. Instead of falling, cases of TB initially 
shot up, reaching almost 27,000 in 1992. In 
2000, instead of 10,000 cases nationwide, 
there were still nearly 17,000. The surprising 
trend, revealed in a 1999 assessment of the 
plan's failure, could be attributed to several 
factors. For one thing, the arrival of HIV cre¬ 
ated an immunity-compromised population 
acutely susceptible to infection. For another, 
state and local agencies, misreading the sta- 

Daitch, CEO of Akonni Biosystems, has introduced 
the TruDiagnosis system to identify deadly 
pathogens quickly and cheaply. 
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homes 


High Tech. Low Impact 


Coming to Los Angeles this fall. 


Break out the bamboo welcome mat. 
WIRED and Living Homes—a pioneer in 
green, prefab development—will open 
the doors to the first ever WIRED Home, 
a showcase of the best in sustainability, 
technology and design. 


This $4 million modernist home in an 
exclusive enclave of Los Angeles allows 
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tistics and assuming TB was under control, 
scaled back their surveillance, screening, 
and treatment programs. Meanwhile, the 
CDC hadn't recognized the emergence of 
new strains of TB that proved impervious 
to courses of typical antibiotics. 

All of these problems could have been 
addressed by better detection and diagno¬ 
sis. But the CDC was slow to spot new risks 
and slower yet to bolster its network for 
monitoring infectious disease. 

Almost 20 years after the CDC's plan, our 
inability to diagnose and track infectious 
disease quickly and accurately remains a 
serious problem. Take the case of Andrew 
Speaker, the Atlanta attorney with drug- 
resistant TB whose international odyssey 
was front-page news this past spring. Using 
conventional diagnostics, it took the CDC 
four months, by Speaker's account, to defini¬ 
tively identify his particular strain as exten¬ 
sively drug-resistant, or XDR, TB. That lag 
meant he was wandering about, potentially 
exposing thousands to a deadly strain of TB 
untreatable with most antibiotics. Better 
diagnostics would spot such a risk earlier. 
What's more, the fact that Speaker was able 
to evade quarantine and then slip back into 
the country demonstrates the inadequacy 
of our surveillance network. Better diag¬ 
nostics could improve screening at airports 
and border crossings. And though Speak¬ 


er's illness was a novelty in the US, XDR TB 
is despairingly prevalent worldwide, with 
half a million cases and climbing. Better 
diagnostics would give health authorities 
a weapon to stop that march. 

The traditional way to do a quick diagnos¬ 
tic test for TB hasn't changed much since 
Robert Koch first identified the bacteria 
under his microscope in 1882. The tech¬ 
nique, known as sputum microscopy, calls 
for sticking a piece of bloody phlegm under 


a microscope, adding a stain, and looking for 
the bacteria. That method takes only a few 
hours but misses about half of all cases. For 
a definitive diagnosis, labs still rely on the 
gold-standard technique: a culture. This was 
first developed by Julius Petri in 1877: Place 
the sputum in a dish, add nutrients, and let it 
sit for a few weeks. If there's TB, the sample 
will grow a colony of telltale bacteria. To use 
the terms of epidemiology, this method has 
97 percent specificity (meaning it catches 
97 percent of true negatives) and 80 percent 
sensitivity (meaning 20 percent of negative 
tests are actually true positives). Those fig¬ 
ures are considered quite high, standing as 
benchmarks for any competing test. 

The problem with cultures is that they 
take a long time—three weeks or more—to 
produce a definitive result. In those three 
weeks, antibiotics may be fortifying the 
bacteria's resistance rather than curing the 
patient. In those three weeks, a TB patient 
goes back into the population and spreads 
disease. In those three weeks, the bacte¬ 
ria have enough time to escape our grasp. 
What's needed, then, is a new way to diag¬ 
nose the disease: one at least as fast as the 
sputum microscopy test, as accurate as the 
culture, and refined enough to differentiate 
between garden-variety bacteria and drug- 
resistant strains. What's needed is nothing 
less than a new gold standard. 


Those tests might finally be at hand. 
There is a crop of diagnostic tools on the 
horizon, portable devices that can detect 
infectious disease with a degree of accu¬ 
racy that measures up to that of lab-based 
cultures. Dozens of companies are investing 
hundreds of millions of dollars to develop 
these new tools. Some of the funding comes 
from venture capitalists; some comes from 
the Defense Department (which sees infec¬ 
tious disease as an ideal vehicle for bioter¬ 


rorism) and from the Bill & Melinda Gates 
Foundation (which has invested $155 mil¬ 
lion in diagnostics since 2000 as part of its 
fight against TB, malaria, and other infec¬ 
tious diseases). The new approach blends 
the values of the technology sector, in which 
products live or die based on how well they 
scale toward cheaper, simpler versions, 
with the priorities of global public health, 
which holds that if a solution isn't cheap 
and simple to use, it may as well not exist. 
The result is an emphasis on cost, speed, 
size, and simplicity. It's a formula that 
could change the way infectious disease is 
detected and treated. 

To find Akonni Biosystems, you need 
to stay vigilantly off course. First make a 
beeline toward the nation's third-largest 
biotech center, in Rockville, Maryland—but 
veer 30 miles northwest toward the town 
of Frederick instead. Then aim for the leg¬ 
endary USAMRIID, the US Army Medical 
Research Institute for Infectious Diseases, 
where much of Richard Preston's Hot Zone 
takes place—but keep going 2 miles south 
to the tiny campus of Hood College. Finally, 
step inside Rosenstock Hall but climb till you 
reach the attic. There, Akonni has secured a 
few cramped offices and a bit of lab space to 
devise what maybe one of the most promis¬ 
ing diagnostic devices in the field. 

At 38, Charles Daitch, Akonni's freckle¬ 
faced founder and CEO, still has the aw- 
shucks demeanor of someone far removed 
from the vanguard of biotech. But his low- 
profile approachhas kept Akonni's 21 employ¬ 
ees focused on the task at hand: perfecting 
a diagnostic device that is faster and more 
accurate than anything now available. 

Daitch calls his tool TruDiagnosis. It com¬ 
bines advances in microfluidics (miniatur¬ 
ized pumps and channels), microarrays 
(micron-sized sensors affixed to a chip), 
and engineering into what could be the ulti¬ 
mate medical gadget: a handheld device 
that, using a small sample of blood or spit, 
reveals in mere minutes every pathogen 
inside the body. It would work in hospitals, 
in labs, in the field, perhaps even in homes. 
TruDiagnosis is Akonni's twist on so-called 
molecular diagnostics, the promising dis- 


Andrew Speaker had TB, but it took 
months to identify it as a drug- 
resistant strain. Better diagnostics 
would spot such hazards earlier. 
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Akonni TruDiagnosis 11 
Tuberculosis Test 



How TVuDiagnosis Works 


1) A few microliters of DNA 
sample are dropped 
onto a cartridge the size 
of a business card. 


2) The sample flows over an 
array of probes that test 
for six TB genes and 88 
strain-specific mutations. 


3) The card is inserted into a 
reader that uses a laser to 
detect which dots light up, 
indicating a genetic match. 
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cipline that detects the presence of a bac¬ 
teria or virus when only a few molecules 
of DNA, protein, or other biomarkers are 
present. Akonni's tests look for small seg¬ 
ments of DNA from a specific pathogen, a 
method that emphasizes detection of tell¬ 
tale genetic fragments rather than start- 
to-finish genetic sequencing. This simpler 
approach lets Akonni exploit economies 
of scale, which can mean the difference 
between life and death in global medicine. 
The smallpox vaccine was deployed world¬ 
wide, all at once, because it was cheap to 
produce—it scaled. But HIV antivirals do 
not scale, and their high cost puts them out 
of reach for millions of people. 

Akonni's technology is based on a micro¬ 
array technique developed at the Argonne 
National Lab in the 1990s. At the time, Daitch 
was working as an engineer on a related bio¬ 
weapons project funded by the Pentagon. 
Motorola then licensed Argonne's technol¬ 
ogy but failed to find a viable application. 
Daitch was there to pick up the license, and 
in 2003 he founded Akonni. 

Four years later, molecular diagnostics 
has become a crowded field. There are more 
than 100 companies in the game, each offer¬ 
ing a slightly different technology (quantum 
dots, antibodies, and so forth). The indus¬ 


try was pioneered by Affymetrix, which 
first commercialized the microarray in the 
early 1990s. Affymetrix's GeneChip uses 
many thousands of molecular probes to 
analyze reams of complex genetic informa¬ 
tion looking for, say, genetic markers that 
correspond to a disease. But such detail 
comes at a price. An Affymetrix system, 
which includes cartridges, software, a scan¬ 
ner, and a "fluidic station," lists for around 
$375,000, and each test runs about $250 to 
$500. High cost, low volume. 

Akonni, instead, is going low-cost, high- 
volume. The TruDiagnosis system has two 
parts: the credit card-sized array, which can 
be tailored to detect combinations of diseases 
or strains of a particular disease, and the 
device that processes and reads the array. 

Right now, Akonni's reader is about the 
size of a Nintendo Wii console. Daitch is pro¬ 
ducing a prototype for a handheld device 
that looks very much like an iPod. But mak¬ 
ing it work is a challenge more worthy of the 
iPhone—cramming three functions onto 
one tidy package. 

First, the system has to prepare the sam¬ 
ple; starting with a glob of mucus or blood 
or saliva, it must wash out all the particles 
and DNA signals you don't want and isolate 
the ones you do want. This can happen on the 


array itself and requires some microscopic 
pump-and-valve fluid mechanics. 

Second, the device must amplify the DNA 
of the possible pathogen, in a process known 
as polymerase chain reaction, or PCR. This 
basically involves splitting a strand of DNA 
in two, mixing it with a primer, replicating 
those two halves into two wholes, split¬ 
ting the strands again, and so on. In a lab, 
PCR takes place in a machine the size of a 
suitcase. But microscale chip-based PCR is 
now possible. 

Third, the system must read the genetic 
signature. The DNA is washed over an array 
of dozens of polymer probes primed with 
fragments of genetic material known to cor¬ 
respond to certain pathogens. Wherever 
there's a match, the DNA sticks, forming a 
pattern of fluorescent dots. The last step: The 
card is inserted into a reader, which inter¬ 
prets the pattern for indications of Ebola or 
influenza or some other disease. 

TruDiagnosis is made of cheap injection- 
molded plastic. It's small enough to carry 
into the field and use outside a lab. And it 
produces results in an hour or less. "Any¬ 
one should be able to use it without much 
training," Daitch says. "This is what we're 
focused on." He wants to make it so cheap 
that the cost of the TruDiagnosis reader is 
negligible, something nonprofits or foun¬ 
dations can buy in bulk and give away. The 
target price is under $5,000. Individual tests 
will be priced from $50 in the US to less than 
$10 globally. That's scale. 

Akonni has developed tests for a score 
of pathogens, from smallpox and anthrax 
to lesser-known bugs like the Lassa virus 
and methicillin-resistant Staphylococcus 
aureus. Most of these are drawn from the 
CDC's list of bioterrorism agents, guided 
by the preferences—and funding—of an 
alphabet soup of Defense Department agen¬ 
cies, like USAMRIID, DTRA (Defense Threat 
Reduction Agency), and the Air Force's EOS 
(Epidemic Outbreak Surveillance) program. 
Akonni's first test, though, was developed 
with the CDC for tuberculosis. 

TB has been a scourge of humanity for 
thousands of years, long enough to have 
earned a number of names (phthisis, the 
White Death, consumption) and to have taken 
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an inconceivable number of lives. (Some 
estimates hold that TB has caused 3 billion 
deaths in human history, perhaps the great¬ 
est killer of all time.) Today 2 million people 
worldwide die of TB annually even though 
the pathogen would prefer not to kill us. It 
would rather we stay alive so it can continue 
to spread, something it does quite well. Fully 
one-third of humanity—some 2 billion peo¬ 
ple-carry TB. Most of those carriers have so- 
called latent infections and will never develop 
symptoms. But for 10 percent, the bacteria 
can lie dormant for as long as 20 years until 
something (we just don't know what) trig¬ 
gers the bacteria to attack the host, leading 
to an active case of TB. 

The discovery of antibiotics in the 1940s 
provided the first opportunity to actually 
cure tuberculosis. But it also started a race 
with evolution that we're destined to lose, 
as the bacteria responds to the antibiotics 
by morphing into ever-more-hardy strains. 


Multidrug-resistant tuberculosis, or MDR 
TB, first took hold in the 1990s and is defined 
as resistance to isoniazid and rifampicin, 
the two most powerful anti-TB drugs. Its 
more lethal cousin XDR TB is resistant to 
not only these first-line drugs but also to 
fluoroquinolones, the last-resort antibiotics 
that can cause severe side effects, including 
depression and musculoskeletal problems. 
The cure rate for XDR TB is only about 50 
percent in the general population; among 
people with lowered immunity, a stunning 
85 percent will die. "It's the hot zone of the 
moment," says Tom Shinnick, lab director of 
the CDC's project on tuberculosis eradica¬ 
tion. "Physicians are treating it with stan¬ 
dard regimens, and the patients are failing 
the regimens. In the meantime, they're out 
there spreading the disease." A rapid test 
that would detect TB down to the partic¬ 
ular strain, Shinnick says, "would make a 
tremendous difference." 


One afternoon in late February, Daitch 
treats his team to beer and garlic fries at 
the local bar he co-owns. Darrell Chandler, 
Akonni's chief science officer, and I tick off the 
various scientific disciplines that are coming 
together in the TmDiagnosis system. There's 
physics in manipulating the fluids. Micro¬ 
biology, because you must isolate the bac¬ 
teria or virus. Genetics, obviously, because 
it's all about DMA. Chemistry. Biostatistics. 
Computer science. Optics. And to put it all 
together... "Engineering!" says Daitch, who 
it turns out was half-listening to our list¬ 
making. "Don't forget engineering!" He's 
right—it all comes down to an engineering 
problem. "This isn't just one lab on a chip; it's 
many totally different industries on a chip, 
one piece of plastic. So many people don't 
get that. Lots of people are doing the pieces, 
but we're trying to do it all in one." 

Preparation, amplification, interpreta¬ 
tion—it's the formula behind most molecular 









diagnostics. But that doesn't make it an easy 
thing to pull off. As it happens, on the day of 
my visit to Akonni, the CEO of CombiMatrix 
Molecular Diagnostics, a competitor, left 
“to pursue other opportunities" after the 
parent company reported huge losses for 
the quarter and expressed doubts about its 
“ability to continue as a growing concern." 
The news makes Daitch and his team happy 
they're not publicly traded—but also a lit¬ 
tle nervous about other rivals in the field. 
Several firms already have products on the 
market. The Food and Drug Administration 
has approved two DNA tests for TB, by Roche 
and Gen-Probe, but neither has displaced 
the old-fashioned culture. Cepheid, based 
in Sunnyvale, California, has a single-use 
cartridge-based device called the GeneXpert, 
which integrates sample prep, PCR, and read¬ 
ing into a package about the size of a laptop. 
Cepheid is already testing for anthrax in US 
postal facilities and is developing tests for 


several other infectious diseases, including 
TB. And the FDA is reviewing Nanosphere's 
Verigene system, which uses gold nano¬ 
particles to detect single strands of nucleo¬ 
tide. Different approaches may work better 
for different diseases, so no single company 
is likely to dominate the market. 

Akonni, meanwhile, recently completed 
a test for MDR TB that, in about an hour, 
delivers results with 91 percent sensitivity 
and 99 percent specificity—exceeding the 
accuracy of a culture. Daitch says a test that 
recognizes the particular strains of XDR TB 
should be ready by year's end. Both diagnos¬ 
tics will be available to hospitals next year, 
for research purposes only. If all goes well, 
Daitch will start the process of FDA approval 
in late 2008. The public health community is 
counting on Daitch—or someone else—get¬ 
ting this right. “This is crucial," says Marcos 
Espinal, executive secretary of the World 
Health Organization's Stop TB Partnership. 


“If we want to halt TB by 2015, we need new 
tools. With the current tools, we will not 
make it. It's that simple." 

By current tools, of course, Espinal means 
those developed more than a century ago. 
At the time, Koch's microscope and Petri's 
dish represented a huge shift in health care: 
They shook medicine free from diagnosis 
based on symptoms and let scientists pur¬ 
sue causes instead. Molecular diagnostics 
pushes medicine back even further, to risks. 
That means treatment based on the likeli¬ 
hood of getting a disease. If a microarray 
test is precise enough, doctors could detect a 
pathogen even before it goes to work, allow¬ 
ing them to intervene far earlier than we do 
now. Indeed, before disease as we under¬ 
stand it has even started. D3 
////////////////^^^^ 

Deputy editor thomas goetz 
(thomas@wired.com) wrote about 
metabolic syndrome in issue 14.10. 
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MAKE EVERYTHING 



Don't let the blond 'do and the pressed shirt fool you: 
Martha Stewart has DIY in her DNA. (When was the 
last time you rewired a lamp or built a lath house?) She's 
also a gadget freak, buying new digicams and cell phones 
as fast as manufacturers can spit them out. And when 
it comes to making things, she's been giving instruction 
since most of us were messing with Play-Doh. So Stewart 
seemed perfect to host our 2007 How To issue. To inter¬ 
view her, we called on mark frauenfelder, a wired corre¬ 
spondent and the editor of Make magazine. As they sat 
down in her office, Stewart put her RAZR and BlackBerry 
on the table in front of her—and then geeked out about 
home music setups, rude technologies, and Marthapedia. 


WIRED: What can geeks 
learn from Martha Stewart? 

stewart: First of all, they 
can learn to prioritize, and 
they can learn how to make 
things beautiful. It's about 
using your hands and your 
mind to make things work 
better. Whether you’re a 
programmer or a seamstress, 
it’s all about new techniques, 
simplifying old techniques, 
and consolidating steps. 
Making things go faster—but 
not worse. Better. 

One reason people like 
projects is because they get 
a sense of control over their 
environment and technology. 
It gives them ownership. 
That’s why I say, “You own it 
if you made it.” You don’t own 
the pie if you buy it. You just 
don’t. Doing projects really 
gives people self-confidence. 
Nothing is better than taking 


the pie out of the oven. What 
it does for you personally, and 
for your family’s idea of you, 
is something you can’t buy. 

You’ve just relaunched your 
Web site. Will your readers 
become content contributors? 

I’m working on Marthapedia 
right now, which is my 
version of Wikipedia. If you 
know how to take red wine 
out of a white cloth napkin 
better than I do, that’s good 
to know. We’ll be editing 
user content, and it won’t be 
as freewheeling as Wikipedia. 
Because a lot of this—you 
have to really monitor it. 

OK, let's talk tips. What's 
your home music setup? 

How do you keep all the wires 
and cords to a minimum? 

I live in an old house with no 
closets and no built-ins. I hate 
big cupboards. So, where do 


you put your stereos and all 
that stuff? The solution is 
easy: Put an iPod in each 
room, like in a drawer. Add 
wireless speakers and the 
sound system disappears into 
the room. It’s so simple, and 
you don’t have to buy all that 
crap. You know how many 
years of crap I had? 

What did you do with all of it? 

I put it on a shelf in a storage 
barn. I have the first computer 
I ever had—my IBM. 

You saved it? 

Well, not all of it. I’m not like 
Nathan Myhrvold. He has 
warehouses full of that stuff. 

Any simple ideas for 
charging devices? 

I have something called the 
servery. It’s a room with two 
long white marble counters on 
either side and lots of plugs. 


That’s where everything is 
—I have my cameras, a lot of 
batteries, everything. 

Do you have a wireless 
connection like EV-DO so 
you can check your email 
while you're in the car? 

I have this. [Points to Black- 
Berry .] I’m constantly 
in touch. Sometimes it’s 
good; sometimes it’s bad. 

There are downsides 
to everything. 

I think we are insane. I used 
to get 120 to 140 phone calls 
a day. And now rarely does the 
phone ring—other than a few 
archaic friends who call me— 
because of the BlackBerry. 

That's nice, though. You can 
reply at your convenience. 

No, I think it’s awful. My 
daughter emails me. When 
your daughter starts to 
email you instead of talk to 
you... It’s horrible. You can¬ 
not forget human communi¬ 
cation. When the Walkman 
first came out, I called it the 
Rudeman: Everybody who’s 
listening to those is rude 
to me. I think part of the 
reason I got divorced was 
because of the Rudeman. 

Really? 

Oh yeah. I’d be in the garden, 
weeding and chatting away 
and no answer! [Laughs.] 
That was like... when was 
the Walkman? 

The early '80s, I guess. 

Yeah, that’s it. He had one. 
Boy, he got out of there fast. 
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KEEP EVERYTHING CHARGED 
NAME YOUR MEME 
OUTSOURCE YOUR JOB 
MULTITASK 
AGE AN INTERVIEW 
REPLACE THE WATER BOTTLE 
TELECONFERENCE 
GET FIRED 
WORK FROM HOME 
USE LIMKEBIN 
ARRANGE ACTION FIGURES 
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ID... 


POPULARIZE A MEME 



people used to strike it rich by discovering oil or gold. Modern-day prospectors sift through the Zeit¬ 
geist in search of that new idea worthy of a book deal and a speaking tour. Here's how you, too, can hit the meme 
mother lode. l. find a phenomenon. The trend you identify should be nascent, a little ineffable, yet somehow 
undeniably part of the culture. 2. come up with a catchy name. Ideally, it should be a portmanteau— 
a combination of two existing words—like crowdsourcing or folksonomy or 
afRuenza or Jazzercise or metrosexual. 3 . give it a homepage. Your meme 
needs a place to do business. Throw up a shingle, start a blog, and update daily. 

4 . generate buzz. Write comments on other people's blogs and name- 
drop your meme. Sing your meme to acoustic guitar accompaniment and post 
it on YouTube. A press stunt involving base jumping and/or nudity can't hurt. 

5 . plug it. You're a spokesperson now, and a spokesperson is never too busy 
to talk. Answer every email and accept every request to speak on a panel. If The 
New York Times rings, answer all of their questions. Ditto The Des Moines Reg¬ 
ister and Peoria Linux Monthly. 6 pretend you’ve never read steps 
4 and 5. Affect an air of great reluctance when talking to reporters and on the 
speaker circuit. Rehearse: Tm not looking for publicity on this, but..." 


OUTSOURCE 
YOURJOB 

Free up time and mental space 
by farming out your chores. 
Here are a few tips from 

Timothy Ferriss' new book. 
The 4-Hour Workweek. 
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keep Charged Up 

HAT'S THE MOST 

precious perk in 
airports, coffee 
shops, and confer¬ 
ence rooms? Not 
free Wi-Fi but an 
open electrical 
outlet. To ensure 
that your laptop, 
cell phone, iPod, 

Palm Pilot, and 
Nintendo DS are 
perpetually juiced, 
always carry a power strip or three-way splitter. (Look 
for a trim model, like the PowerSquid outlet multiplier.) 

No more jousting over the sole available socket—now 
you can walk up and arrange a power-sharing accord. 


ACE A PRESS INTERVIEW 




O SHOP AROUND 

Agencies like Brickwork or 
Your Man in India can set you up 
with your very own REA (remote 
executive assistant). Hourly rates 
for secretarial work start at around 
$15, but you'll pay less on a monthly 
or per-project basis. YMII handles 
personal errands while Brickwork 
is more business oriented. 

O TEST THEM OUT 

Sure, REAs in China can 
have your spreadsheets ready 
when you get up in the morning. 
But you'll have to stay up till 
3 am—and learn Cantonese— 
if you ever need to talk to them. 

Try a small project before com¬ 
mitting to a longer contract. 

© DELEGATE WISELY 

The best things to hand off 
are well-defined, recurring jobs 
like research, proofreading, and 
payments. But YMII has scouted 
locations for children's birthday 
parties, arranged home repairs, 
and supervised diets. 

O BE CREATIVE 

Ditch your alarm clock for 
wake-up calls, complete with a 
recap of the morning's headlines. 
Have your REA coordinate poker 
nights with your buddies and 
send passive-aggressive emails 
to your ex asking for your stuff 
back. Hooray for globalization! 


Sally Stewart, communications consultant and author of Media Training 101, offers some 
pointers on how not to come off like an idiot when you're talking to a journalist. 


1. Know what you're 
talking about and to 
whom you're saying 
it. Jot down a few key 
points you want to 
make on note cards. 

2. Give some thought 
to what you don’t 
want to mention, 

as well. Set bound¬ 
aries and watch out 
for topic drift. 


3. Remember, the 
person you're talking 
to is not your friend 
and will use anything 
you say—especially 
the asides. 

4. Prepare mentally 
for the pressure, 
but don't try to be 
perfect. A little 
stuttering is OK. It 
shows you're human. 


5. Be succinct. Limit 
yourresponses to 
three sentences or 
less for print media 
and a single sentence 
for television. 

6. In a television 
roundtable, you 
might get to respond 
to one question 
during the entire 
show. Make it count. 


7. Don't talk over 
another guest. A little 
interplay is good, but 
too much pegs you 

as a bully. No one can 
hear you anyway. 

8. Avoid these terms: 
frankly, truthfully, 
Web 2.0, proactive, 
impactful, paradigm, 
synergy, no-brainer, 
empower, Web 3.0. 


photographs by Darren Braun 
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Multitask 


David Meyer, a professor of 
cognition ana perception at the 
University of Michigan, says the 
brain has multiple processing 
"channels" (visual, linguistic, 
tactile, etc.), but some channels 
can do only one thing at a time. 
Here are some suggestions on 
maximizing productivity with¬ 
out overloading your circuits. 


1 double up on tasks that 
use different channels. 

For instance, writing two 
reports simultaneously 
probably won't work. But writing 
a report won't interfere with, say, 
brainstorming designs for a new 
company logo. 




£ THINK CAREFULLY 

9 ■ about the requirements 
^ K of each task—the actual 
processing needs may 
not be what you'd expect. Driving 
a car seems primarily visual, 
but it also uses the language 
channel when you read signs, plan 
routes in your head, and scream 
expletives. A phone conversation 
draws on the visual channel as 
your mind automatically pictures 
what the caller is telling you. 
Combining them results in unsafe 
driving and lousy conversation. 


S JUGGLE SELECTIVELY. 

Minimize unnecessary 
distractions by switching 
off your phone ringer, 
shutting down your email, and 
closing your door (if applicable- 
sorry, cube farmers!). When you 
know that interruptions will be 
frequent, focus on routine tasks. 


INTERRUPT TASKS at 

natural breaking points 
whenever possible. 
Finish wilting a sentence 
before answering the phone. Stop 
at the end of a chapter, section, 
or paragraph to minimize the 
"mental re-warm-up" period. 


» set aside time when 
you will not do anything 
at all. Multitasking can 
release stress hormones 
that hamper job performance and 
may eventually lead to depression, 
anxiety, and amnesia. Take breaks, 
eat well, exercise, and be sure to 
get enough sleep. 






get Promoted 

TART BY DOING 

a good job," says 

JOHN CASCONE, a 

senior VP at Flex HR, 
a human resources 
consulting firm. But 
just because you're 
performing well, do you 
really want a promotion? 
The increased pay might 
not make up for the 
increased workload. If 
you're still interested in 
climbing the ladder, act 
now: A promotion is easier 
to get when there's a job 
vacancy, but you need to 
state your case before 
the spot opens up. Make 
sure you have glowing 
performance reviews, 
obviously, preferably in 
writing. It's also impor¬ 
tant to understand that 
promotions are usually 
decided by someone two 
rungs higher than you: 

You're giving your immediate boss the necessary 
ammunition to convince their boss, so be pre¬ 
pared to articulate your assets and address your 
liabilities. But don't claim superiority to another 
employee. "That's an instant turnoff," says Cascone, 
who has conducted more than 1,000 interviews. 
Base your case on your future value, not on what 
you've already done, and be clear that you want 
new responsibilities—you're not just trying 
to shrug off the boring ones you currently have. 


LAWYER-PROOF YOUR EMAIL 

David Shipley and Will Schwalbe, authors of Send: The Essential Guide 
to Email for Office and Home, offer tips on foiling prosecutors. 




********************* 


Get Fired 


just been handed a pink slip? Don't burn 
bridges or steal office supplies, be proactive! 
Negotiate every aspect of your severance. The 
company is eager to obtain your silence—and 
an agreement not to sue. That's worth a lot, 
and you can often negotiate for extra pay, out¬ 
placement services, or additional time on the 
job to "wrap things up." If you have a contract, 
go over it in detail to make sure the company 
is abiding by all terms concerning termination, 
but don't actually threaten a lawsuit except as 
a (very) last resort. Don't ask for a letter of ref¬ 
erence, either—write your own and ask your 
boss to sign it. If you're a big shot, ask to issue a 
joint press release about your decision to leave. 
And in your next job, negotiate severance terms 
up front as part of your employment agreement. 


O REMEMBER 

that every 
message is part of 
a searchable record. 
Don't type anything 
in email that you 
wouldn't say in front 
of a crowd (or the IT 
guy—who's probably 
reading everything 
anyway). 


© DON'T email if 
you don't have 
to. When in doubt, 
initiate face-to-face 
dialogs (shudder). 
Avoid fishy phrases 
like "Let's talk about 
that thing later." 
Prosecutors are great 
at lending meaning 
to ambiguity. 


© CHANGE subject 
lines as topics 
change. Sometimes 
a legal dragnet will 
pull every file with a 
certain word in the 
subject line and enter 
it into the court record 
... even if you've moved 
on to gossiping about 
a coworker's hygiene. 


O FEAR the soft¬ 
ware. Search 
programs can sniff 
out edits in forwarded 
messages, changes 
in writing style, even 
terms that suggest 
confusion or guilt, 
like "can't sleep," 

"high blood pressure," 
and "bewildered." 


© COVER your 
tracks when 
sending attachments. 
Some documents 
store info on who cre¬ 
ated them and what 
revisions were made. 
Save files in Text 
Only format or set 
up Word so it doesn't 
preserve metadata. 


O AVOID ques¬ 
tions like "Do 
you really think this 
is a good idea?" The 
appearance of doubt 
can be used against 
you later. If you 
have to ask whether 
an item should be 
reviewed by legal, then 
it probably should. 




































It's easy to be forgotten when you're the only 
person phoning in to a meeting. Announce yourself when it begins 
and remind people that you cannot see air quotes or scribbles on 
the whiteboard. Have an intern email you digital snaps. Don't be 
afraid to ask for clarification. And mute your phone when you're 
not speaking, so no one hears SportsCenter in the background. 


********************* 

Refill the 
Watercooler 

1. wash your hands, then wipe down the neck 
of the new bottle with a clean cloth before removing 
the cap. 2. stand next to the cooler, with your 
nondominant arm closest to the machine. Squat 
down and plant your feet, hugging the jug firmly m 

around the middle. 3. lift with your legs and tilt m 
the bottle as you rise. 4. when the bottle * 

is parallel to the ground, move your dominant arm m 

up so your hand is on the base of the bottle. Use m 

that hand to tilt and adjust. Move in a smooth M 

90-degree arc toward your goal. 5, bask in the a 

adulation of your colleagues. * 

% 

*********************** 



RUN A FAST 
MEETING 


1. don’t have a meeting at all. Instead, try to 
settle issues over email or phone or in informal one-on- 
one chats. 2 PREPARE A CLEAR AGENDA. When a 
meeting is essential, outline ahead of time exactly 


USE A WIKI 

Free online applications 
like MediaWiki and 
PBWfki make this 
brainstorming and 
collaboration tool even 
more valuable. Observe 
these dos and don'ts. 

DOCUMENT, don't discuss. 
Wikis are best for storing 
shared group knowledge- 
tutorials, style guides, 
agendas, meeting minutes, 
and so on. They're not 
mailing lists or forums. 

LEARN the markup. Only 
wiki nOObs post big blobs 
of run-on text. Take a few 
minutes to learn how to 
add links and create read¬ 
able bullet points, section 
headers, and paragraphs. 

SIGN your name. Many 
wikis allow for anonymous 
contributions, but your 
fellow collaborators will 
appreciate knowing who 
said what. Plus, users with 
a reputation for making 
valuable contributions 
are less likely to get their 
edits rolled back than an 
AnonymousCoward. 

ENCOURAGE participation. 
Inform colleagues that 
if they don't participate 
in the wiki, you'll be forced 
to have a—ugh!—long, 
boring meeting. 

COMPOSE offline, then 
cut and paste. Others 
may want to modify the 
file while you're writing. 


what's getting discussed and what decisions have to be made. 3. invite as few 
people as possible. Worse than getting CC'd on an email you don't need to 


seeisgettinginvitedtoameetingyoudon'tneedtoattend. 4 , ditch the chairs. 
Keep attendees thinking on their feet (literally) by making your meeting 
standing-only. It'll keep things high energy, short, and to the point. 5. start 
on time. It's impossible to have a quick meeting when people straggle in 
10 minutes late. Consider an incentive system that rewards promptness—say, 
buying only enough snacks for early birds or letting people speak in the order they 
arrive and then ending on time. Tardy folk don't get their turn. 6. set a timer. 
Start and end your meetings according to a stopwatch that everyone in the room 
can see. Meetings at Google feature a 4-foot ticking clock projected onto a wall. 



ACTUALLY WORK 
FROM HOME 

WHEN YOU WORK 
FROM HOME 




1 SWITCH INTO WORK MODE. 

It's hard to feel like a productive 
professional with flannel jammies, 
fuzzy slippers, and bed head. Get up, 
take a shower, and dress like you're actually 
going to work (because, hey—you are). 

^ ^ SEPARATE YOUR WORKSPACE. 

V ■ If your computer is in the living 
^ K room, you're more likely to 
9 9 succumb to the Xbox, Oprah, or 
the bong. Section off an area of the house, 
preferably a room with a door, to be your 
home office. Spend time there only when 
you're working. 

S FIREWALL YOUR ATTENTION. 

Let's face it: You're not going 
to get that presentation together 
when the kids want lunch, the dog 
needs a walk, and your sister-in-law keeps 
phoning about your nephew's birthday 
party. Get a babysitter, turn off the ringer, 
and shut the door to signal you're off-limits. 

CREATE SMALL DEADLINES. 

An entire day of working at 
home stretches before you, and 
it feels like you've got all the 
time in the world ...why not watch a little 
M*A*S*H ? Avoid procrastination by 
setting mini deadlines—for example, must 
finish revising this document by 10:30 am 
so I can be at the gym by 11—to break up 
your day and instill urgency in your tasks. 















la 
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Arrange 

Your 

Action 


Careful; those aren't toys! Tom 
Root and Douglas Goldstein, the 
two head writers for the Adult 
Swim f igure-fest Robot Chicken, 
offer advanced tips on curating 
your cubicle tchotchkes. 
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DRESS LIKE A 
PROFESSIONAL 

"we have become a nation of slobs," says Tim Gunn, chair of fashion 
design at the Parsons School and mentor on Project Runway. “I regularly 
see people in sweatpants and flip-flops, even on Seventh Avenue" If this 
reminds you of some schlump in your office, Gunn has remedial wardrobe 
tips to pass along. 1 . business casual means a suit and shirt (no tie), 
not a schwag Dell tee. Minimum specs would be dark dress pants and 
a long-sleeved shirt with a collar. 2 , khakis and a white oxford-cloth 
shirt should be in everyone's inventory. Level it up with a seersucker blazer. 
3. jeans are compatible with casual Fridays, but opt for darker washes. 
Equip a colorful striped shirt for a set bonus. 


rties Remember, it's not 
the thought that counts. No one wants your papier- 
mache bust of Linus Torvalds, even though it took 
you the whole weekend to make. If you don't know 
the recipient's tastes, keep it simple. (Maybe you'll 
regret giving a Porky's DVD to a fundamentalist 
or a bottle of scotch to a 12-stepper.) Still at a loss? 
Borders or Starbucks gift cards are hard to screw up. 



keep ’em Honest 

RE YOUR COWORKERS 

skimping when it 
comes to the dona¬ 
tion jar next to the 
office coffeemaker? 
Research shows that 
a picture of a face 
—or even just eyes— 
will inspire people to 
fork over 30 percent 
more money. Some¬ 
thing about being 
watched, even though the conscious mind knows 
it's just a picture, seems to enhance altruism. Test 
it yourself: Paste this image on your donation or tip 
jar and watch the dollar bills crowd out the coins. 




USE LINKEDIN 

Unless you're a tween, social 
networking sites are kinda 
lame. Except for Unkedln, a 
professional-contact database 
that rewards users for sharing 
good advice. David Nason, 
one of the site's top-ranked 
advke-givers, explains how 
to leverage it 

O EXTEND invites only to 

people you know or are fairly 
confident would like to build a rela¬ 
tionship with you. And be selective 
when accepting a request to link— 
this isn't a popularity contest. 

O FILL OUT your job history. 

Pay special attention to 
searchable keywords like "project 
management" and "Perl." Don't for¬ 
get to add an elevator statement— 
a one-sentence pitch for yourself. 


© solicit some plaudits. 

Linkedln lets users recom¬ 
mend one another. Don't seek 
raves just from bosses—sometimes 
peers, clients, and subordinates 
can offer a better picture of you. 


© ANSWER questions posed 
by other users. Thoughtful 
responses can earn Best Answer 
expertise points, which increase 
your ranking (and status). 
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FASHION AND MUSIC COLLIDE ON A 
STAR-STUDDED NIGHT OF STYLE AND SOUND 



A Conde Nast Media Group Production 


Hosted by Jeremy Piven 

Performances by 

Aerosmith • Fall Out Boy • Fergle • Jennifer Hudson • Alicia Keys • Avril Lavigne 
Jennifer Lopez • Ludacris • Martina McBride • Santana • Carrie Underwood • Usher 

...and special guests 

Brought to you by CHEVROLET • CITI • DILLARD’S • NEXXUS • REVLON 


www.fashionrocks2007.tv 




OUTWIT A MECHANIC 
USE A SLIM JIM 
GET 50 MPG IN A BUICK 
MAKE A GLOWSTICK 
UNLOAD CRAP ONLINE 
ROCK THE BLOGOSFHERE 
BRIBE SOMEONE 
PARTY BACKSTAGE 
ORDER A DRINK 
USE LIQUID NITROGEN 
BAKE A WII CAKE 
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outwit a Mechanic 

obody likes to be fleeced by a 
greedy grease monkey, so arm 
yourself with knowledge to keep 
your mechanic from blinding you 
with science. Pick up a shop manual 
or subscribe to an online service 
likeAIIDataDIY.com. Even if you're 
stranded, you can still get a second 
opinion by phoning another shop 
and asking what it would charge 
for the same repair. If possible, hit 
the Web to price out parts your 
mechanic needs to replace. Don't be afraid to call him out under 
the guise of clueing him in to a good deal you saw. On major 
parts, markups of more than 25 percent should set off alarms. 
And ask your mechanic to keep the old pieces so he can show 
you what broke—for your own education, of course. This should 
keep him from faking a problem or from charging you for a new 
part and then simply repairing your old one. 



USE A SUM JIM 

If you rock a Nixon-era ride, you can pop the lock with a tool called a Slim Jim. Here's how: 


1. Wedge a match¬ 
book or rubber 
doorstop between the 
window glass and the 
outer rubber seal 
This opens a gap to 
maneuver in without 
breaking the window 
or damaging the seal. 


2. Insert your Slim 
Jim through the gap 
and feel around 
behind the keyhole 
for a plate called the 
tailpiece. You need to 
hook one of the tooTs 
notches on it. 


3. To unlock the door, 
youTl need to either 
push down or pull up 
on the Jim. You're 
trying to rotate the 
tailpiece and turn the 
lock cylinder. 


4. If it doesn't 
rotate easily, it's 
probably one of the 
modern ones that 
will snap if forced- 
rendering the lock 
useless. Of course, 
you can always just 
smash the window. 



fig. 1 


fig. 2 


fig. 3 


fig. 4 


* * * * * * ********** * * * * *********** 


GET 50 MPG IN A BUICK 

they don't call wayne gerdes the king of the hypermilers for nothing. Not only can 
he pull 200 mpg in a Honda Insight but he can coax 59 miles per from a garden-variety 
Accord. Gerdes says no single technique will max your mileage. You need the whole 
toolbox: no brakes! In traffic, maintain a slow creep instead of accelerating and 
braking. Ignore the horns, drive with the engine off. Shift into neutral, turn your 
key back a notch so the engine shuts down, then forward a click, so you can still have 
lights, draft. Gerdes urged us not to reveal this (dangerous) move. But we trust you: 
Inch up behind, say, an 18-wheeler, and kill the engine as you enter its slipstream (youTl 
feel it). You're drafting now, getting pulled along by the truck's gas instead of your own. 
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WIRE 
YOURCAR 
STEREO 
FOR AN 
iPOD 

Driving with your 
headphones on 
is dangerous, and 
those FM adapt¬ 
ers blow. Good 
thing it's easy to 
install an auxiliary 
jack that you can 
plug directly into 
your MP3 player. 

1. RIP IT OUT 

Most dash panels 
attach with screws 
or clips, so if you 
can't find screws, 
try pulling care¬ 
fully or prying at the 
sides with a flathead 
screwdriver. Wrap 
the tip with tape to 
avoid scratches. 

2. FIND AUX INPUT 

Most aftermarket 
stereos have RCA 
jacks—those red and 
white female con¬ 
nectors—at the back 
for hooking up extra 
audio sources. Some 
factory-installed 
ones have 'em for a 
CD changer or satel¬ 
lite radio input For 
some models you 
might need a special 
adapter, but it's get- 
table (Internet!). 

3. INSTALL A CABLE 

Ask the guys at 
RadioShack for a 
Y cable. This will 
connect those RCA 
jacks to your iPod's 
3.5-mm stereo jack. 

4. FIND YOUR SPOT 

Plug the cable into the 
RCA jacks and snake 
the plug to a conve¬ 
nient location—like 
inside the glove box 
or popping up from 
center console. (Be 
sure to leave some 
slack.) Don't drill 
any holes if you ever 
want to sell the car. 

5. PUT IT BACK 

Replace the dash 
panel. Be careful not to 
crimp the new wires. 





















You don't need the Apple 
genius bar to swap out your 
RAM, so why waste $50 
at Greasy Lube when you can 
swap out your own sludge? 


lift the car. Never trust 
a jack—drop $30 on a 
w set of stands or ramps 
instead. Position a catch tub 
under the oil pan and unscrew 
the drain plug. 

0 ^ remove the oil filter. 
v , W You should be able to 
loosen it by hand, but 
if you're too much of a wuss, 
you can buy a $5 oil filter 
wrench at any auto parts store. 

S smear some clean oil 
onto the new filter's 
rubber seal and screw 
it into place. Hand-tighten it 
only—if you strip the threads 
it'll cost a mint in repairs. 

reinstall the drain 
plug and pour in the 
m new stuff. Your 
manual knows what kind to 
use and how much. 

run your car for 
30 seconds to circulate 
the oil. Then check the 
dipstick to gauge the level. 
Remember: Overfilling is just 
as bad as underfilling. 

recycle! Most auto 
parts chains or repair 
shops should take 
the old sludge off your hands 
and not charge you a dime. 








fig. 1 






fig. 3 


MAKE A 
GLOWSTICK 

ingredients: 2 liters distilled water, 50 milliliters 
hydrogen peroxide (3 percent concentration), 0.2 gram 
%, luminol, 4 grams sodium carbonate, 0.4 gram copper 
sulfate pentahydrate, 0.5 gram ammonium carbonate. 
You can order the chemicals online at Science Stuff. 
in a medium-size mixing bowl (fig. 1), add the hydro¬ 
gen peroxide to 1 liter of water, in another bowl, 
dissolve the luminol, sodium carbonate, copper sulfate, 
and ammonium carbonate in the second liter of water. 
lay out a few sealable, clear containers—test tubes 
with stoppers or Nalgene bottles are good, pour 
in equal measures of each solution (fig. 2)—and 
watch with glee as it lights up (fig. 3). The hydrogen 
peroxide solution oxidizes the luminol, producing 
3-aminophthalic acid. As its electrons settle to a more 
sedate quantum state, they emit photons at wavelengths 
between 430 and 470 nanometers—purplish blue. 


camp with Less Gear 

eing a hardcore backcountry trekker 
requires a tolerance for discomfort. 
We don't have that, les stroud, star 
of TV's Survivorman, does. So we 
asked him for the secret to toughing 
it in the wild. His answer: Don't 
take a lot of stuff—just take the 
right stuff. What's that? Start with 
a butane lighter or flint-and-striker 
kit to make a fire—first priority is 
staying warm, dry, and fed. A light 
tarp will suffice for shelter. You'll 
need a flashlight to set up camp at 
night. And bring at least two full sets 
of layered clothing (one you wear, 
one in a waterproof bag), so you 
always have dry duds. If you're going 
to rely on finding your food, fishing 
is more dependable than hunting and 
gathering; bring a good collapsible 
rod and a set of lures (you can forage for bait). You'll 
want a small camping pot to boil stream water. Look for 
one with a locking lid and a hook so you can suspend it 
from a tripod over a fire. Oh, and bring a friend. There's an 
undeniable romance in braving the wilderness alone, but 
a buddy can save your life if something goes wrong. And 
anyway, the best trips are usually the ones you share. 
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ACQUIRE UNLOAD 
CRAP CRAP 
ONLINE ONLINE 


ON EBAY, try a 
sniper, an app that 
automatically places 
a bid seconds before 
an auction ends. 

USE UnWired 
Buyer to bid from 
your cell phone. 

SET UP a list of 
criteria on Craig2Mai! 
and the site will send 
you an email alert 
when matches hit 
craigslist. 

EVEN BETTER, try 

Jesse Saccoccios' 
free craigslist RSS 
reader, downloadable 
at Konfabulator. 

AGGREGATOR 

services like Oodle let 
you search thousands 
of sites, from eBay 
to local newspapers, 
in a single pass. 

COLLEGE GRADS 

unload their stuff 
dirt cheap before 
decamping. LiveDeal 
can search classified 
ads in the vicinity of 
specific universities. 

BUY seized 
property from 
PoliceAuctions.com. 


TIME your eBay 
auctions so they end 
on a Sunday between 
4 and 10 pm Pacific 
time to maximize 
eyeballs. 

PHOTOGRAPH your 
item with a decent 
digital camera. 

BUILD shipping and 
insurance costs into 
your sales price. 

BE CANDID about 
your product's 
flaws; people like 
dealing with a 
straight shooter. 

IF YOU HAVE a lot 

of related goods, 
invest $50 a month 
in an eBay store. 

You'll be a mogul! 

CRAIGSLIST isn't 
the only free option. 
Use Oodle to cross- 
post ads on Lycos, 
Local.com, and 
Backpage.com. 

IF COLLECTIBLES 

like Beanie Babies 
are your thing, check 
out MetaExchange. 
But it can get zany, so 
try the site's Practice 
Trading Floor first. 
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Decorate Like a Pro 

Why doesn't your apartment look like those fancy TV houses? 
Because you can't afford Todd Oldham, the celebrity-designer host 
of TV's Top Design. We pinged him for some tips. 



1. mix two shades. The laws of interior design say you should 
never mix different shades of the same color—especially not green. 
Ignore them. Trimming a pastel with a darker tint says confident, 
not clueless. 2. think big. Don't pick small pieces for small spaces; 
that creates clutter. Instead, stretch the visual space with one or 
two large items—like an oversize headboard. "Fewer gestures is a 
great idea, especially in bedrooms," Oldham says. 3. show some 
wires. People do ugly things trying to hide their cables and cords. 
But in a clean space, a few exposed wires just make the place look lived 
in. 4. work the walls. If you're renting, think of your security 
deposit as a "creativity fee"—and then go to town. For example, use 
strips of adhesive shelf paper (especially wood grains) on your kitchen 
walls and cabinets to make a motif that brings the space together. 

5. be crafty. If you're stuck with fluorescents—"the ugliest light 
in the world," Oldham says—sheath them in plastic tubing to create 
the "poor man's neon." Or try leaving half the tube exposed and alter¬ 
nating 6-inch strips of pink and orange over the other half. "It'll look 
like it's always 5 o'clock in your house." 
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SAY 3 ESSENTIAL SENTENCES, 
PHONETICALLY, IN FRENCH, 

SPANISH, AND MANDARIN 

O HeSp! I need the... police, doctor, US embassy/ 
consulate, bathroom. FRENCH: Oh skoor! Eel muh 
foh... lah poh-leess, luh mayd-ssan, ah lahn-bah-sahd ah- 
may-ree-kehn, lay twah-leht. SPANISH: Soh-koh-roh! Nehs- 
ehs-ee-toh... lah poh-lee-see-yah, ehl meh-dee-koh, ahl 
kohn-soo-lah-doh nohr-tay-ah-mehr-ee-kah-noh, ehl bah- 
nyoh. MANDARIN: Ching bangbangmang! Wah she-yow... 
jow jincha, kahn ee-shung, maygooah leen-sheh-gooahn. 


© I'm not an American. I'm Canadian. FRENCH: Zhuh 
nuh swee zah-may-ree-kahn (m) -kehn (f). Zhuh swee 
kah-nah-dyan (m) -dyehn (f). SPANISH: Noh soy nohr-tay- 
ah-mehr-ee-kah-noh. Soy kah-nah-dyehn-say. MANDARIN: 
Wah boosheh may gooah ren. Wah sheh jlanada ren. 


i. 


O Does anyone here speak English? FRENCH: Eel yah 

kehl-kuhn ee-see kee pahrl ahn-gleh? SPANISH: Ah-ee 
ahl-ghee-ehn ah-kee kay hah-blah een-glays? MANDARIN: 
Yo ren hway shooah jong gooah hwa mah? 


J 



Get a Deal on Your Cell Phone Contract A typical 
contract is a two-year program of monthly reamings. 
Defend yourself: Pick a handset that all the majors 
offer—Razr, not iPhone. Find out if your carrier's 
call center has better terms, and use this info to 
finagle a better deal from your local electronics 
retailer. Record conversations with the call center; 
get in-store offers in writing. If the carrier reneges, 
say you have a blog and you're not afraid to use it. 



BRIBE 

SOMEONE 


Preemptive tippers 
(please-br/beis 
such an ugly word) 
know that long 
lines and bad seats 
are for rubes. 


Get a Boost in 
the Blogosphere 

Nothing gives you a quick psychic lift like seeing 
your post or comment on a social content 
site voted to the top of the thread. Dazzle the 
masses: Heed these tips and get modded up 
on Slashdot or enthusiastically Dugg. 


be first. Your odds of getting props plunge 
in direct proportion to how late you enter the 
conversation, humor is an effective 
weapon. "Being a smart-ass will get you fur¬ 
ther than being smart," says Slashdot founder 
Rob "CmdrTaco" Malda, with perhaps a trace 
of sadness, a clever turn of phrase, 
confined to a single sentence, is most admired. 
Bonus points, of course, if you can work in a 
Simpsons or Idiocracy reference, witty innuendo? Yes. Outright puerility? Negative. Digg 
and Slashdot readers fancy themselves more sophisticated than the meatheads who tormented 
them in high school, understand the audience. On Slashdot, you'll get no love for 
trashing Macs, Linux, or the Nintendo Wii, no matter how clever your argument. On Digg, slag 
medical marijuana and defend the Bush administration at your peril, provide vital info 
if a cited article lacks it (and link to your source). Everyone appreciates a commenter who can 
point out the foibles of the mainstream media (like how they're always reducing complicated 
issues to short, bullet-pointed lists). 


STARE. Seriously. 

Eye contact makes 
you look like you 
have nothing to hide. 

SMILE. Conduct your 
transaction openly. 

PRACTICE. Don't 
underestimate the 
Importance of a well- 
executed palm-to- 
palm C-note transfer. 

DISCONNECT. You 

give someone dollars. 
You make a request. 
What does one have 
to do with the other? 

RELAX. Successful 
payola depends on 
how you playola. Act 
as if you've done this 
a thousand times. 

It makes the target 
more pliable. 











Life is too short to let indecision 
or inexperience cut into your 
drinking. When you belly up to 
the bar, it's go time. 


1 watch your tuning. Fri¬ 
day night when the bar 
isj^gpeople deep is not 
the moment to admire the 
flavored vodka selection. This 
isj$S§&bcial call: this is business. 


2 know what you want. 
Unless you're getting 
wine, do not ask for 
recommendations. It 
exposes you as an amateur. Be 
ready to order. 


S start a tab. Have your 
credit card ready. If 
you hold everything up 
digging for your plastic, 
you can kiss a long pour or free 
drink good-bye. 


^ NEVER ORDER Long 

Island iced teas. No 

Jagermeister shots. 

Nothing with sex in the 
name. And never, never anything 
requiring a food processor. Gauge 
the patience and biceps strength 
of your bartender before 
requesting drinks that involve 
muddling, such as mojitos. 


S know your bar. Places 

with no top-shelf selection 
are not where you should 
be ordering Ghardonnay. 
Get a well drink. Places with 
bartenders in white coats, standing 
behind arrays of silver cocktail 
shakers and freshly cut fruit, are 
good places to order martinis. Or 
Negronis. Try a Negroni. 


ALTERNATE 1'OUndS. 

Buy a drink for everyone 
■hA in your party; graciously 
accept one for yourself. 
But don't deploy a round just to 
pick someone up—that's cheesy. 


^W^k GET a f ree drink by tip- 
ping well at the start of 
the evening ($1 per cock- 
tail is the bare minimum). 
Be friendly with the bartender but 
not needy. Use references: If you 
know a regular—who just happens 
to be the hottest woman in the 
room—say so. Better yet, be the 
hottest woman in the room. 







M 



now id ... 

get Backstage at a Concert 

INALLY, YOU'VE MADE IT tO the Show Of yOUT 

dreams. Now it's time to meet the band. If you're 
not a groupie or a music biz insider, there's only 
one surefire way to get behind the scenes: Woo 
the opening act. Before the show, do your research 
by checking out the opener's Web site and label. 
Actually, you know, listen to their music so you have 
something to say about it. 

Show up in time to see 
their set, and be enthusi¬ 
astic about their perfor¬ 
mance. Often, the opening 
act heads to the show 
floor to watch the head¬ 
liner. This is your chance. 

Start with a compliment, 

but don't get all freaky or stalker-y. Offer them some¬ 
thing-controlled substances, including but not limited 
to tobacco and alcohol, will quickly endear you to many 
musicians, or so we are told. Here's the key move: All 
performers want to be rock stars, but openers rarely have 
roadies. When they return backstage to pack up, offer 
to lend a hand. Once you're in, you're in. 



BAKE A Wii CAKE 


vs 


MAKE ICE 
CREAM LIKE 
A MAD 
SCIENTIST 

ingredients: 3 liters liquid nitrogen, 1 pint heavy cream, 1 pint 
milk, y 4 cup sugar, vanilla, fruit puree or other flavors of your 
choosing. I buy the liquid N 2 ($25) from an industrial gas supply 
company. Or cadge some off your friendly neighborhood scientist— 
they've got that stuff on tap, and they'll have the container to keep 
it at minus 320.4 degrees Fahrenheit. Don't touch the nitrogen! 

It's frostbite in a can. 2 . mix the sugar into the milk and cream. 

Add fruit, jam, chocolate, whatever. Try flash-freezing drops of 
flavoring in the N 2 and adding the resulting chunks to the mix. 

3. pour the milk mixture into the bowl of a standard 6-quart mixer 
set on the lowest speed. Slowly add the N 2 . Cackle as huge clouds 
of cold-sublimating gas billow forth. After about 5 minutes, the mix 
will turn stiff, light, and creamy-looking. Eat. 


You rock at Wii Sports, but WII 
baking? That takes a little more 
practice—-especially if you want 
to make a ginormous cake like 
the one on our cover. Here are 
a few pointers for creating the 
perfect confectionery console. 
Serve with Mil sugar cookies and 
chocolate milk for extra points. 

O PREPARE two sheet cakes, 
but—critical tip—omit 
the baking soda. You're building 
narrow and high, so you need 
dense, structural material. Chill 
overnight in the refrigerator. 

© CARVE the rough shapes 
of the Wii, the base, and the 
remote, and stand the Wii piece 
upright. While they're still sepa¬ 
rate, frost everything with butter- 
cream icing (heavy on the egg 
whites). Let dry. Chill for an hour 
in the freezer. Then—second criti¬ 
cal tip—give the Wii another coat 
of buttercream for more solidity. 

O PLACE the base on a 
serving platter. Roll out 
fondant icing to a quarter-inch 
thick and drape it over the base, 
then trim. Fold fondant around 
the remote, too, and trim. 

© MAKE buttons out of 

fondant cutouts, stuck on 
with melted chocolate. Or use 
buttercream instead, piping it on 
with a round-tipped pastry bag. 

© USE metallic luster dust 
dissolved in a little orange 
or lemon extract to paint on your 
arrows and writing. Or use a 
little melted chocolate. Let dry 
for half an hour. 

© THIRD CRITICAL TIP: 

Internal reinforcement is key. 
Insert straws (trimmed to below 
the frosting line) inside the base 
to add rebar-like strength. Put 
the Wii on top of the base and 
poke dowels or a few more straws 
vertically through the whole thing. 

O DO NOT EAT! Your Wii cake 
is full of sticks and, absent 
the baking soda, will taste like old 
Atari cartridges. 
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"Fanatical Support™ saved me 
from my own mistake." 

"Not long ago, I reformatted one of our servers. Not until I was driving home did I learn that I brought our entire 
site down in the process. I called my guy at Rackspace and he said, 'We're already on it.' By the time I pulled 
in the driveway, my site was back up. Now that's Fanatical Support." 

Keeping little mistakes from causing big problems is one definition of Fanatical Support. What will yours be? 




MANAGED I HOSTING 


Watch Russ's story at www.rackspace.com/fanatical 
1-888-571-8961 














LAUNCH AN MP3 BLOG 
PLAY ANY ROCK SONG 
MAXIMIZE FLICKK 
TAKE A KILLER PORTRAIT 
ADD LIGHTSABER F/x 
DIRECT A MACHINIMA MOVIE 
BEAT DONKEY KONG 
ROCK AT GUITAR HERO 
TELL A DIRTY JOKE 
JUMP OFF A ROOF 
GET BIG ON YOUTUBE 








































Play Any Rock Song Derived from 12-bar blues, 
these three barre chords form the elemental 
rock-and-roll chord progression. Mix and match 
to hack out anything from “Louie, Louie” and “Wild 
Thing” to the Ramones' “I Wanna Re Sedated ” 
Plus almost any Sex Pistols song ever recorded. 


LAY DOWN TRACKS ON YOUR IPOD 


using the barely noticeable line-injackonBelkin'sTuneTalkaccessory, singer-songwriter Jimmy Camp 
recorded his entire Captain America album on his iPod. You can use your pocket player as a recording studio, too. 


Just remember: Camp's technique mixes straight to stereo, meaning no overdubs or samples. So you'll need to 
play guitar or keyboards while you sing (or invite someone over who does). Here's what to do: 1. use three 


microphones: one for the main instrument, one for your voice, and another to pick up ambient room sound. 


Connect them to a simple mixer and route its output to the TuneTalk's stereo input. 
2. do lots of takes. You're not paying for a studio or engineering help—the trade-off 
is tons oftrial and error. 3 . try different rooms. Record all over the house (includ¬ 
ing the bathroom) and experiment with adding or removing rugs from a room's hardwood 
floor. 4. get it out there. Camp recorded all 10 songs and submitted them toiTunes 
within three days. He insists you could really do it in one. 



launch an MP3 Blog 


MAKE A 
MIX FOR 
THE ROAD 

The car was a nice 
invention, but the 
carradio-thatwas 
genius. Whetheryour 
road mixes are on 
CDs, MP3 playlists, 
or-gasp-cassette 
tapes, these tips will 
make the trip fly by. 



tarting a music blog is a mere 
matter of finding a host for your 
tracks and posting away. Just 
one catch: You'll probably end up 
breaking the law. Try as you may, 
you won’t be able to secure permis¬ 
sion for every song you want 
to post, sean michaels (creator of 
Said the Gramophone, one of the 
first MP3 blogs) knows howto 
get around this problem. To start 
with, he says, keep your hosting 
provider in the dark. Most have a 
"don't ask, don't tell" policy regard¬ 
ing MP3s. Also, stay away from 
prereleased or high-profile tracks. 
MP3 blogs are often tolerated 
by music labels, Michaels points out, for their promotional value— 
but only if the studios don't end up feeling burned. Finally, post 
your email address along with a statement saying you'll respond 
to takedown requests. Then do so, quickly, should you get a com¬ 
plaint. But don't get too hung up on bureaucracy: The most impor¬ 
tant thing is to write about your passions in a way that feels 
honest. Or, as Michaels says, "Be your own beast." 


CHOOSE a theme. 
Driving to Texas? 
iTunes has dozens 
of songs called "Dal¬ 
las" alone. Headed 
to CES? Try a title 
like "Twelve Songs 
About Technology." 

MIX UP the pace. 

Give yourself periodic 
wake-up jolts with 
a high-energy guilty 
pleasure, even if it is 
by Bell Biv DeVoe. 

INCLUDE at least one 
song about the call 
of the open road. "I 
Can't Drive 55" "On 
the Road Again /' or 
"Highway to Hell" will 
work (depending on 
where you're going). 

KEEP the volume con¬ 
sistent as you arrange 
the mix. Your songs 
likely come from 
a variety of sources. 
Equalize them with 
any of the normalizing 
apps available online. 
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Inexpensive tools like Garage 


inner music producer. But that 
doesn't mean yours won't 
suck. Sample and mashup artist 
Diplo has this advice for not 
sounding like a Casio clown on 
that all-important first single. 


1 start with the perfect 
bass loop to serve as the 
backbone of your track- 
even before adding drums. 

This is the heart of your tune. 
Get it right. 






play around (a lot) 

V t0 find what sounds 
M good. There's no set 
number of samples that 
should be used in one track. 
Sometimes less is more, 
sometimes more is more. 

3 use samples to 

embed references that 
people will relate to. 
They aren't just noises, they're 
cultural allusions. 

avoid overused 
MtL sounds, like vocoder 
Mw vocals and horns. 

Clips that make tracks fresh: 
animal noises, baby gurgles, 
and power tools. Seriously. 

don't change 
tempo. You won't 
pull it off. And avoid 
ducking (dialing back the 
music when the vocals start 
in). It's really annoying. 

include intros and 
outros—loops without 
any fancy sampling— 
so D Js can easily transition into 
and out of your track. 
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CON VERT VIDEO TO PLAY ON YOUR MOBILE GADGET 


psp To format just about any 
Mac or PC video for the Sony 
PSP (with correct size and 
aspect ratio), use iPSP (ipsp 
.kaisakura.com). It can convert 
multiple movies at once and 
lets you transfer all media 
with a simple drag-and-drop. 


cell phone Most mobile 
phones play video in the 
3GP format. To get your PC 
footage rolling on pint-size 
screens, use Xilisoft's 3GP 
Converter ( xilisoft.com). For 
Mac users, there's the free 
ffmpegX ( fhnpegx.com). 


ipod MoviePod (nullriver 
.com) formats Mac and PC 
video files of any size for the 
iPod in convenient batches. 

It can even automatically add 
them to your iTunes playlist. 
Bonus: A deinterlacing func¬ 
tion improves picture quality. 


Diffuse a Flasl The built-in flash on your 
pocket digicam casts harsh shadows and can 
leave glaring hot spots on faces. Soften 
this effect by holding a thin piece of white | 
paper (try a coffee filter or tracing paper) I 
about a half-inch in front of the flash. J| 


fig. 3 
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it’s the bane of any home 
movie: You're filming Aunt 
Louise, and she's going on 
and on wishing Uncle Larry 
a happy birthday. Good 
message, deadly delivery. 
Time to employ a classic cut¬ 
away. Start with Aunt Louise 
(fig. 1), then cut to a scene 
(or scenes) of Uncle Larry in 
action (fig. 2). Then return to 
Aunt Louise (fig. 3), all without 
interrupting the audio. You've 
got her entire speech, but now 
the rest of the family will actu¬ 
ally be able to sit through it. 





BEAMACHINIMA 

DIRECTOR 

Filming inside a videogame is a lot like 
traditional cinema. Yes, you’re recording 
what your character sees, with other 
in-game avatars "acting" as characters, 
but you still have to obsess over scripts, 
locations, and camera angles. The crew 
behind Red vs. Blue-m online sd-fi comedy 
series that was filmed entirely in Halo 
and Halo 2-offer these tips to aspiring 
auteurs of first-person-shooter movies. 

PICK THE RIGHT GAME. Choose 
one with distinctive scenery and 
■ characters. Games like Halo that 
™ can be played on local networks 
are better than massively multiplayer 
titles like World of Warcraft, where some 
half-elf nOOb might wander onto the set. 

GO SCOUTING. A successful shoot 
H means spending a lot of time 
^ K researching locations. Pay special 
™ ™ attention to lighting, angles, and 
background noise. Buildings and hilly terrain 
allow overhead shots and pans that take 
in a whole scene. But remember that you 
can generally film only from positions that 
a player can reach. 

3 WRITE, TAPE, SHOOT. Start with a 
snappy script and record the dialog. 
Do your filming last. Some games 
have a recording feature built in; 
otherwise, you'll need a video-capture card. 

To combine the recorded game footage with 
the dialogue, use a video-editing application 
like iMovie or Premiere. 

A EXPLOIT THE ENVIRONMENT. As 

Red vs. Blue producer Matt Hullum 
Puts it, "The challenge is we have 
“ a jeep, we have a tank, we have a 
skull—what can we write to make this funny?" 
Experiment. Hullum's team made 100 epi¬ 
sodes without ever running out of ideas. 
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make Old-Timey Photos 

reating a persuasive antique 
effect involves more than just 
selecting the Sepia function 
on your digicam. To do it right, 
you need to replicate the look, 
lenses, chemicals, and print 
medium of early photography. 
Start with the setting itself. 
Really old photographs were lit 
exclusively by sunlight, so take 
your shot outdoors or near a 
window. Of course, these pic¬ 
tures were always a tad blurry, 
so the slower your shutter 
speed, the better. Even then, 
you'll need to enhance the soft¬ 
ness after you get the image 
into Photoshop by running a 
Gaussian blur filter set to a 
radius of 1.5 pixels. The result: a nice, ever-so-slightly out-of¬ 
focus look. Now for the finishing touches: Sepia tones weren't 
the only kind of prints in the day, but they're the only ones 
that lasted long enough to become antiques. To best replicate 
the effect, use the desaturating filter in Photoshop, which 
removes bright hues but retains all of the file's color informa¬ 
tion. Then drop the brightness to minus 20 and the contrast 
to minus 40 to fade the image somewhat, and adjust the 
RGB color levels to create a nice brownish tint. Finally, scan 
in a lightly crinkled piece of paper—blank newsprint or paper 
towels work well—and layer it over your image (just lower 
the opacity of the paper layer). Now you're 
ready to print like it's 1899. 




m 
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GET MORE 
OUTOFFLICKR 

I.tag photos with multiple 
keywords so you can find that 
incriminating bachelor-party-in- 
Vegas-with-Chad pic at a moment's 
notice. 2. use the “add note" 
button in the Flickr toolbar to 
annotate parts of an image—espe¬ 
cially helpful for labeling people 
or if you want to highlight some¬ 
thing in a picture. 3. leverage 
the community to improve 
your photography. Comment on 
users' work, ask about techniques, 
and check camera settings (they're 
included in most images' meta¬ 
data).^ GEOCODE YOUR PICS 
by dropping your photos onto 
Flickr's map (under the Organize 
heading) for an alternate means 
of navigation—or to create a quick 
travelog. 5. improve upload 
speeds with custom tools like 
Uploadr or the eponymous Yahoo 
widget. 6. post cell phone 
shots to your Flickr stream 
using email or an app like ShoZu. 


TAKE A KILLER PORTRAIT 


She calls herself the Manipulator, and for good reason. Jill Greenberg, 
who shot Martha Stewart for this month's cover, is known for both 
her deft camera work and her Photoshop skills. Listen and learn. 


Add a Lightsaber i 

to Your Movie 1 

It's the best-known special effect in the galaxy. Here's how Z 
to put an elegant Jedi weapon in your next fan flick. m 

1. get a lightsaber prop. You canbuy one from a site m 

like Master Replicas or make one yourself (try a broom |[ 

handle). 2 . shoot your saber-wielding scenes on € 

video. Careful not to whack yourselfin the head. 3. import 
your footage into a video-compositing application. Don't 
have one? Pickup EffectsLab Lite ($110, www.fxhome.com). § 
4. apply a neon-glow effect to the lightsaber. To do " 

this, you'll need to draw a selection box around the lightsaber, € 
frame by frame (it goes quicker than you think), and tweak ^ 

the effect in each box. In EffectsLab, the feature you want is j| 

called Neon Light. 5. export your movie. Feeltheforce. g 

ft************* * + a 


O PORTRAIT photography 
is all about premeditation, 
from what your model wears 
to where they're photographed. 
Decide on everything before 
you start shooting. 

© TO AVOID accentuating 
Mom's wrinkles, use 
a soft or indirect light source 
to downplay her age. 

O REFLECTED daylight is 
incredibly flattering. If you 
don't have studio lights, find an 
area in your house or outdoors 
where sunlight bounces off white 
walls. For best results, shoot in the 
early morning or late afternoon. 

O STAY AWAY from the 
tripod. Sure, it keeps the 
camera steady, but if you have 
enough light, you don't really 
need it. You'll want to move 
around to find the best angle. 


© BOLD PATTERNS may be 

all the rage this season, but 
they can easily overwhelm the 
image. Dressing your model in 
solids is an easy way to keep the 
focus where it belongs. 

O IF YOU'RE snapping a 

portrait of a pet, you need to 
enter their world. Get down on their 
level; crawl around on the floor. 

O once YOU'VE selected your 
best shot, duplicate the 
original layer in Photoshop so you 
can refer back to it during post¬ 
production. If you modify some 
areas too much, you can use it to 
restore features you destroyed. 

THE CURVE option in 
Photoshop lets you quickly 
brighten or darken an image. For 
a cool effect, add a mask layer, fill 
it with black, and use a white air¬ 
brush tool to sculpt the subject. 





















OK, you re never going to 
headline a stadium tour. But 
thanks to Guitar Hero II, you 
tan still be a superstar in your 
own living room. To find out 
how to strum and slide to the 
highest level, we jammed with 
Daniel Serna, a professional 
Guitar Hero shredder. 


| CHALLENGE YOURSELF 

No pain, no fame. Skip the 
■ easy level (which requires 
™ just three fingers) and opt 
for medium—it's important to 
get your pinkie playing as soon 
as you can. Try "Hangar 18" and 
"Misirlou," along with bonus 
tracks "Six" and "The Light That 
Blinds." These songs are fast and 
among the least pattern-based, 
so youTl get better quicker. 

PERFECT THE HOLD 

9 m There are more buttons 
^ K than you have available 
™ ™ fingers. Use your pointer, 
which is your most coordinated 
digit, to operate both the red and 
green buttons up top. Also, while 
it's generally OK to down-strum, 
you'll have to strum up and down 
on really fast passages, like those 
in "Misirlou" and "Six." 




« MAXIMIZE STAR POWER 

YouTl score more points 
if you're smart about 
your star power. Though 
it seems practical to wait until your 
meter is full to start using it to get 
double points, start at the halfway 
mark. A full meter lasts longer, 
but then you'd miss out on more 
potential bonuses since you can't 
earn star power while using it. 
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S LEARN PATTERNS 

If you're struggling to 
get through certain solos, 
check out the training 
mode. It lets you break down a 
song into sections and practice 
difficult solos at a slower speed, 
allowing you to spot patterns 
like three-button runs. 
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karaoke Like a Superstar 



ext time you're trapped in a sing-along bar, 
don't panic. Karaoke crowds don't expect vocal 
talent; they want enthusiasm, savvy song 
choices, and maybe a few good drink specials. 
If you're really nervous, enlist a partner- 
informal studies show that most cases of 
onstage jitters can be cured by a coproduction 
of the Human League's "Don't You Want Me." 
Just remember to watch out for hidden high 
notes. "Eye of the Tiger" seems like a lot of 
fun until the line"... and he's watching us all 
with the eyyyyyyye ..." makes you feel like you 
just got punched by Mr. T. Oh, and don't pick 
"Free Bird." Seriously, just don't. 


MAKE A KIM JONG-IL Mii 

North Korea's dear leader-for-life makes 
for a mean Nintendo Wii avatar. 



fig. 4 


O enter name (K. 

Jong-il fits) and 
birth date (February 16), 
and color his shirt brown. 
Select near-minimum 
height and max girth. 

O CHOOSE the 

bell-shaped face 
(third row down, second 
column) and throw on a 
double chin. The closest 
thing to his trademark 
'do is in the first hairstyle 
palette (third row, middle). 

O PAIR slightly 

shrunken and down- 
turned brows from the 
first eyebrow palette 
with the thin eyes plus 
crow's feet of the fourth 
eye palette (bottom 
row, middle). 

© FINISH with a 
slightly enlarged 
nose (bottom row, middle) 
and a small mouth with 
bonus jowls (bottom row, 
first column), and add the 
trademark aviator glasses 
of imperial size. Now go 
crush Wii dissenters. 



donkey kong’s third elevator screen maybe the tough¬ 
est level in all of arcade ciom. Here’s howto beat it, from Steve 
Wiebe, hero of the documentary The King of Kong: A Fistful 
of Quarters. Lride the left elevator from bottom to 
top. Avoid the fireball. 2. grab the right elevator from 
as high up as possible and “superjump” to the second high¬ 
est floating ledge. 3. at the top, notice the two kinds of 
springs. The A springs hit to the left of Kong’s left foot; every¬ 
thing else is a B spring. 4. on an a spring’s final bounce, 
run to a safe haven under your Fay Wray. 5 . when you 
see a B spring, make a dash for the ladder after its second 
bounce. 6. if the next spring is an A, head up the ladder. 


Win at Scrabble To whip the word nerds, John 
Williams Jr., executive director of the National ■§ 
Scrabble Association, recommends learning these 
obscure gems: azojo, ka , ki, qaid, qat, qi, xi, 
xu, za, zin, and zoa. All use high-pomt tiles yet are Kg 
easy to place. Also, remember hm snd hmm if H 
short on vowels and ourie if you’ve got nothing but. 
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tell a Dirty Joke 



othing kills a gag like overanalyzing it So, warns 
bob saget, blue-comedy connoisseur and star of 
the squeaky-clean TV series Full House, don't 
read tips on telling jokes. But if you must know, 
he says, the secret is in the structure. Start out as 
saucy as you want, but make sure the punch line 
taps into something everyone can relate to—more 
Seinfeld than Sodom and Gomorrah. One of his 
favorites: A struggling actor comes home to find 
his house in disarray and his wife in 
tears. "It was terrible/' she wails. "I was 
cleaning up when your agent burst in. 

First he shot the dog, then he set the 
kitchen on fire, and then he raped me!" 

The husband jumps up. "Oh, my God," 
he says. "My agent was here?" 
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Jump Off a Roof 


Building in the way? Go through it, 
around it, or, better, over it. This is the 
principle behind parhour (think martial 
arts meets rock climbing in an urban 
setting). The key move is the landing- 
get it right or you'll probably kill yourself. 

1. CUE THE FRENCH HIP HOP, 

the ineluctable soundtrack for your 
rebellion against modernist architec¬ 
ture. 2o JUMP FORWARD, notup. 

It's a lot easier to soak up horizontal 
momentum than vertical (the ground's 
not gonna move). So take a running 
Start. 3 . EXTEND YOUR LEGS 
forward as you approach the ground. 
Land on the balls of your feet and 
absorb impact with your ankles and 
knees. 4. when you land, roll 
from your shoulder to the opposite hip. 
5. slap your palms on the ground 
to stop your roll. Get up and keep going. 


Make Something That Can Be Seen on 
Google Eartl Build a structure at least 
50 feet across. Use high-contrast materials 
—dark swatches on sand or snow, light- 
colored objects on a dark rooftop. Work 
in populated areas, and build it to last: It 
takes Google anywhere from a few months 
to a few years to update its images. 


Posting to YouTube is the new move- 
to-LA-and-wait-tabies-till-someone- 
notices-you. At least it was for Lisa 
Donovan, who moved to LA but couldn't 
score an audition until LisaNova, her alter 
ego, hit the "most viewed” list on the 


video-sharing site. Now she's joined the 
cast of MadTV. Follow in her footsteps: 

O MAKE IT GOOD. YouTube has plenty 
of videobloggers. Craft an actual 
script, with thought-out jokes and insights. 
Consider acting or improv lessons. 

O ACT FAST. On YouTube, it's better to 
be prolific than perfect. Get your clip 
up and start working on the next episode 
to build a following. 

O LEARN VIDEO PRODUCTION. Clips 
need to look better than the usual 
grainy webcam confession. That means 
editing chops. Take classes. Read how-to 
books and magazines. 

© TALK BACK. YouTube is a conversa¬ 
tion. If you like someone else's work, 
comment or make a spoof. And when you 
reach the major leagues, don't forget to 
thank your self-publishing peers. 


MAKE A HOW TO GUIDE 

Hire these people: Carlos Bergfeld, 
Erin Biba, Matt Brady, Joe Brown, 
Chuck Cage, Patrick Di Justo, 
Daniel Dumas, Lucas Graves, Lesli 
Heffler, Mathew Honan, Jeff Howe, 
Helmut Kobler, Brendan I. Koerner. 
Cathy Lu, Christopher Null, 
Brian Raftery, Terence Samuel, 
Jason Silverman, Adrienne So, 
Eric Steuer, Gina Trapani, Eliot 
Van Buskirk, Angela Watercutter, 
Jenna Wortham, Sonia Zjawinski 


IMPROVE OUR HOW TO GUIDE 

Visit wired's How To wiki at 
howto.wired.com to make 
changes to our projects, find new 
ones, and add your own ideas. 
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Don’t just watch it, live it. In LG Full HD. 

Introducing LG 1080p, the new standard in high definition television. 
With crisper details, intensely vivid colors and a picture clarity so far 
beyond anything you’ve seen before - it’s a stroke of genius. What else 
would you expect from the world’s largest maker of TV flat panels?* 
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WHERE IS JIM GRAY? 























THERE WAS 
NO SIGN OF 
TROUBLE, 

NO CALL 
FOR HELP — 
THEBOAT 
SIMPLY 
VANISHED. 
BUT THE 
GIANTS OF 
SILICON 
VALLEY WERE 
NOT ABOUT 
TO LET ONE 
OF THEIR 
OWN JUST 
SLIP AWAY. 
INSIDE THE 
DESPERATE 
HIGH-TECH 
SEARCH FOR 
A LEGENDARY 
PROGRAMMER, 
by STEVE 
SILBERMAN 
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IT 

LOOKED LIKE A FINE DAY FOR 

a sail. On Sunday, January 28,2007, 
Microsoft researcher Jim Gray woke 
up on his boat, a red 40-foot fiber¬ 
glass cruiser called Tenacious. The 
water in Gashouse Cove, a cozy 
marina in San Francisco Bay, was 
nearly flat. The 63-year-old pro¬ 
grammer phoned his wife, Donna 
Carnes, who was on an annual vaca¬ 
tion with friends in Wisconsin. He 
said he was heading out to the Paral¬ 
lel! Islands, a wildlife refuge 27 miles 
offshore, to scatter the ashes of his 
mother, Ann, who died in October. 

As Gray steered out through the 
Golden Gate to the open ocean, both 
tide and wind were in his favor. At 
10:30 am, he called Carnes again 
and said that he was approach¬ 
ing a channel marker buoy 15 miles 
out. She asked him if he was wear¬ 
ing his harness; single-handed sail¬ 
ors can drown if a wave pitches 
them overboard and the ship sails 
on. “Yes, dear,” he replied, saying 
that he would get in touch as soon 
as Tenacious came back into range. 

A few minutes later, he left an 
upbeat voicemail for his daugh¬ 
ter, Heather, in Santa Barbara. Tm 
taking Granny out to her final rest¬ 
ing place. Pm surrounded by dol¬ 
phins out here. It's a little cloudy but 
very pleasant. No whales but lots 
of dolphins and very pretty. Love 
and kisses, take care, bye.” At 11:50 
am, his smartphone synched with 
Microsoft's email server one last 
time, pinging a Cingular tower south 
of San Francisco. A couple of hours 
later, on Southeast Farallon Island, 
a naturalist named Brett Haiti spot¬ 
ted a sailboat with a reddish hull a 
mile or two offshore, sailing north. 

Then Gray and his boat vanished. 
The Coast Guard received no May- 
day call, and Gray's EPIRB—an 
emergency radio beacon designed 
to broadcast a homing signal if it 
sinks—-stayed silent. No sailors 



in the area reported seeing the boat adrift, 
and not a single life vest, flashlight, or scrap 
of debris belonging to Tenacious washed 
up on local beaches. 

The news that Gray was missing shocked 
the high tech community. The lanky coder 
had been a computing legend since the 
1970s. His work helped make possible such 
mainstays of modern life as cash machines, 
ecommerce, online ticketing, and deep data¬ 
bases like Google. "Jim's work inspired us 
and many other computer scientists to seek 
out and tackle very ambitious projects," says 
Google cofounder Sergey Brin. "He never 
shied away from problems involving large- 
scale data and computation." 

When Gray joined Microsoft in 1995, he 
convinced the software behemoth to launch 
a research center in San Francisco so that he 
and his wife wouldn't have to move to Red¬ 


mond. "If Jim had wanted a lab in Monte 
Carlo, we would have built a lab in Monte 
Carlo," says Microsoft Research chief Rick 
Rashid. In 1998, Gray's peers gave him the 
highest honor in computer science, the 
A. M. Turing award. 

His influence reached far beyond the insu¬ 
lar world of coding and computers. Each 
morning, as Gray strolled down to the lab 
from his rustic Victorian on Telegraph Hill, 
he chatted on his cell with one of the many 
scientists who became regular guests on his 
boat. He could talk to astronomers, ocean¬ 
ographers, geologists, geneticists, or fellow 
programmers and seem like a native in each 
field. And he felt equally comfortable hiking 
along the Tahoe Rim Trail or sailing up the 
Sacramento River delta with his wife. 

Gray's mysterious disappearance inspired 
one of the most ambitious search-and-res- 
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Jim Gray aboard Tenacious in 1996. He and 
his wife, Donna, were both avid sailors and 
periodically lived on their boat. Previous 
pages: The Gulf of the Farallones,2007. 


cue missions in history. First the Coast 
Guard scoured 132,000 square miles of 
ocean. Then a team of scientists and Silicon 
Valley power players turned the eyes of the 
global network onto the Pacific. They steered 
satellites and NASA planes over the Golden 
Gate and mobilized the search for Tenacious 
on blogs and on Amazon.com. This group 
included some of the best minds in science 
and technology among them Amazon.com 
chief technologist Werner Vogels and top 
executives at Microsoft and Oracle, includ¬ 
ing Bill Gates and Larry Ellison. Ocean¬ 
ographers and engineers from the US Navy, 
NASA's Jet Propulsion Lab, and the Mon¬ 
terey Bay Aquarium Research Institute 
joined the effort, as did astronomers from 
leading universities. 

The search became national news and 
gripped the imagination of the blogosphere. 
Some commentators tried to cast the pro¬ 
grammer as a digital-age D. B. Cooper, who 
disappeared in 1971 with a suitcase full of 
cash by leaping from the back of an airplane— 
though Gray had no evident motive to flee. 

During the search, Carnes stayed in seclu¬ 
sion with a security guard posted at her door, 
refusing to talk to the press. But as salvage 
boats and remotely operated underwater 
vehicles scanned the seafloor along Califor¬ 
nia's north coast, she met with me in the house 
she shared with Gray. "I am determined to 
find out what happened to my husband," she 
said. "And I am determined to find Tenacious, 
because she is the key to Jim, and to this 
strange, singular, very painful mystery." 

CARNES SPENT THE LAST NORMAL 

afternoon of her life skiing near a remote 
lakeside lodge in northern Wisconsin. On 
Sunday night, concerned that she hadn't 
heard back from her husband, she phoned 
the harbormaster at Gashouse Cove, who 
verified that Tenacious ' berth was still 
empty. Then the harbormaster called the 
Coast Guard. 

When David Swatland's phone rang at 
his Berkeley home that night, he hoped it 
would turn out to be a routine case of an 
overdue sailboat with the usual happy end¬ 
ing. The deputy commander of the busiest 


Coast Guard sector on the West Coast, Swat- 
land and his team fielded 1,705 search-and- 
rescue calls in 2005 alone. Most were rel¬ 
atively minor-drifting kayaks or hikers 
stranded by the tide. A former triathlete with 
a reassuring manner, Swatland says he gets 
several reports a week of boats late coming 
home from the bay, but they usually turn up in 
a marina somewhere within a couple ofhours. 
He gets fewer than 10 calls a year about boats 
gone astray in the ocean, though these cases 
too are usually solved in a day. 

"Most sailors are pretty careful outside 
the Golden Gate, because they're aware that 
this is a particularly unforgiving stretch 
of coastline in a particularly unforgiving 
ocean," Swatland says. "There are only a 
few good anchorages, it's often windy, and 
there's a fair amount of boat traffic. Things 
can get squirrely out there." 

The Coast Guard, which became an arm 
of the Department of Homeland Security in 
2003, keeps watch on the San Francisco sec¬ 
tor from a command center on Yerba Buena 
Island, under the Bay Bridge. After the har¬ 
bormaster's call, Swatland's crew broadcast 
a description of the black-masted sailboat 
to mariners. Later that night, an 
87-foot patrol boat roared out 
from the command center, 
joined by a motor lifeboat capa¬ 
ble of handling a 360-degree roll 
in the surf. By 1 am, a helicopter 
and a C-130 turboprop plane, 
both equipped with thermal- 
imaging radar, began flying tight 
grids out to the Farallon Islands. 

Carnes stayed up all night, get¬ 
ting updates every half hour. 

In the morning, the Coast 
Guard sent out its standard 
press release about a missing 
sailor. Swatland was unaware 
that Gray was well known in 
tech circles until local news 
reporters made the Microsoft 
connection and descended on 
Yerba Buena Island with TV 
cameras. The news spread 
quickly among the program¬ 
mer's colleagues and friends. 

On Monday night Paula Haw¬ 
thorn, a former VP at Infor¬ 
mix who had known Gray for 
35 years, got a call from her 
son Andrew. He reminded her 
of how helpful Carnes had been 


when Hawthorn's own father was dying 
of cancer. "You have technical and orga¬ 
nizational expertise, and you ought to be 
helping Donna," he told her. Hawthorn lay 
awake most of the night, thinking of ways 
that Gray's illustrious friends—with their 
connections to major scientific institutions 
and three-letter agencies in Washington— 
could assist the search. The next day she 
sent an email to a core group of his associ¬ 
ates suggesting the use of satellite imagery 
to supplement the Coast Guard's boats and 
planes. (The commercial satellite industry 
got an early boost from a Web site called 
TerraServer, one of Gray's first projects 
at Microsoft, which made high-resolution 
imagery of the planet available online seven 
years before Google Earth.) "Does this sound 
possible, helpful?" she wrote. "Who do we 
need to talk to?" 

It was the kind of gutsy idea Gray might 
have come up with himself. Hawthorn's 
email was forwarded to Sergey Brin, who 
promised to talk with satellite company 
DigitalGlobe, Google's primary image 
provider. More feelers went out from the 
group to other satellite vendors. The ever- 
widening CC list christened itself 
the Friends of Jim. 

By midweek, Swatland was 
assigning more Coast Guard 
boats, helicopters, and person¬ 
nel to the search. He brought 
in local sheriff's departments 
and the National Park Service 
to patrol the coastline, and ran 
computer simulations to pre¬ 
dict where Tenacious might be 
drifting if its skipper had suf¬ 
fered a heart attack or other cat¬ 
astrophic event. 

Meanwhile, Joe Hellerstein, 
a former protege of Gray's who 
had become a computer sci¬ 
ence professor at UC Berkeley, 
launched a blog to coordinate 
the online effort. Gray's Micro¬ 
soft colleagues worked with the 
Coast Guard to bring more tech¬ 
nical resources to bear on the 
search. "Sometimes I felt a little 
self-conscious because they were 
all smarter than I was," Swatland 
says. "They had connections to 
stuff I'd never heard of." 

This emergency mobilization 
gave many in the Bay Area tech 



GRAY 

WAS STILL 
MISSING, 

AND COAST 
GUARD 
CAPTAIN 
DAVID 
SWATLAND 
FELT MORE 
AND MORE 
FRUSTRATED. 
“I COULDN’T 
FIGURE 
OUT WHAT 
HAPPENED 
TO THIS GUY. 
UNLESS 
HE WAS 
KIDNAPPED 
BY APPLE” 
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community deja vu. In late November 2006, 
CNET editor James Kim and his family had 
become stranded in the Oregon mountains. 
Kim’s wife and children were saved because 
two Edge Wireless engineers spent hours 
examining phone logs, finally spotting a cell- 
tower ping that helped a rescue pilot locate 
them just in time. But Kim, who had gone look¬ 
ing for help, was found dead two days later. 

Determined not to let history repeat itself, 
the Coast Guard asked Cingular for Gray’s 
complete cell phone records so it could tri¬ 
angulate his last point of contact. At first 
the company balked, citing privacy con¬ 
cerns. "Cingular was hesitant to give us all 
the information we were looking for. They 
seemed skeptical about the Coast Guard 
being a law enforcement agency,” Swat- 
land says drily. Eventually, the company 
coughed up the data. 

At least the weather was cooperating— 
the sky was crystalline, and the seas were 
unusually calm for that time of year. Search 
pilots could see beer coolers and other flot¬ 
sam bobbing in the water below. But none 
of it belonged to Tenacious. 

As the search area expanded, the Coast 
Guard had to consider the possibility that 
Gray didn’t want to be found. Rumors flew 
around docks and online sailing forums that 
the "wily maverick” programmer might be 
recklessly crossing the Pacific or "already 
settling down to a round of margaritas in 
Baja,” as a reporter for the San Francisco 
Chronicle put it. "We had to weigh all the 
scenarios, including T want to escape,’ as 
uncomfortable as that was to mention to 
Donna,” Swatland says. "But guys who try 
to disappear usually have financial issues, 
legal issues, or they’re in the middle of a 
divorce. Jim had nothing like that.” 

There was also a darker possibility to con¬ 
sider. Gray’s mother’s death in October fol¬ 
lowed the unexpected death of Carnes’ 
father, Don, in June. Watching Ann lose her 
ability to walk before dying of old age at 97, 
Jim confided to Donna, "I have seen my 
future, and it is ugly.” Could Gray’s grief over 
his mother’s death have caused him to scut¬ 
tle his own boat? 

Friends who spoke to Gray nearly every 
day find this scenario unlikely. By all accounts 
he was content in his marriage, committed 
to his work, and delighted with the arrival 
of Sam, his first grandchild, born in 2005 
to Heather, his 38-year-old daughter from 
a previous marriage. "My dad was happier 


than I’ve ever seen him,” Heather says. "He 
was always so successful, and balancing that 
with his personal life was a challenge. But 
he had finally struck that balance.” 

As days passed, Swatland felt increasingly 
frustrated. "I couldn’t figure out what had 
happened to this guy,” he says, "unless he 
was kidnapped by Apple.” 


ANY 

TECH COMPANY WOULD HAVE BEEN 

eager to get its hands on Gray. He had man¬ 
aged to stay at the leading edge of computer 
science for decades, and his resume reads 
like a timeline of key developments in the 
digital age. 

Born in San Francisco in 1944, Gray spent 
his first years in Rome, where his father, 
James, was a spy for the US Army. After his 
parents separated, Gray and his sister, Gail, 
returned to the Bay Area to be raised by their 
mother. James went off to become an inven¬ 
tor, making a small fortune by patenting an 
early typewriter-ribbon cartridge, while Ann 
taught English in public school. 

On frequent visits to the aquarium and 
planetarium in Golden Gate Park, Gray 
became fascinated with science. As a gan¬ 
gly teenager, he devoured books like Norbert 
Wiener’s The Human Use of Human Beings, 
which made the bold prediction that comput¬ 
ers would someday be smart enough to play 
chess and tackle social problems. Gray got 
another kind of education on camping trips 
with his uncle to Yosemite, where he learned 
the thrill of surviving in the woods with mini¬ 
mal gear. Gail says that her brother became 
"a bit of a daredevil” as he got older, "taking 
chances because he always thought he could 
do what he set out to.” When the family spent 
days at the beach in Santa Cruz, he would 
swim alone out past the breakwater. 

Gray enrolled at UC Berkeley in 1961, grew 
his hair long, and rented a basement room 
with a dirt floor for $5 a month. He thought 
about majoring in philosophy but lost inter¬ 
est when he discovered computers. He signed 
up for graduate classes without taking the 
prerequisites, and in 1969, he earned the 
university’s first PhD in computer science. 

After a stint at Bell Labs, the scruffy young 
coder took a job with IBM Research in San 
Jose. He gamely plunged into the nuts and 


bolts of data management, considered a 
dreary backwater even by avid readers of 
the Systems Journal. Back then, inputting 
a request to a data bank (the word database 
hadn’t caught on yet) required a thicket of 
query syntax and a team of programmers. 
But in 1969, an IBM mathematician named 
Ted Codd had an epiphany. He sketched out 
a model for a so-called relational data bank 
that would make it easier to sift relevant 
needles from haystacks of information. 

Gray joined an R&D team that was attempt¬ 
ing to turn these theories into functioning 
software. His work focused on transactions: 
When should changes be firmly commit¬ 
ted to the database? What if one of a pair of 
transactions fails halfway through? How can 
two (or 2,000) users access the same data 
simultaneously without corrupting it? In 
his research papers, he compared transac¬ 
tions to a marriage contract: What was the 
right moment to say "I do”? 

Gray’s solutions to these riddles are now 
embedded throughout the networked world, 
from Amazon.com to the corner ATM. The 
data bank he created with his colleagues, 
called System R, laid the technical founda¬ 
tions for a new industry. Updates of its query 
language, SQL, are still widely used. Com¬ 
pared to their clunky predecessors, relational 
databases turned out to be better suited to 
the revolution just over the horizon—GUIs, 
parallel processing, and the Web. 

System R also inspired a seminal open 
source project at UC Berkeley, a relational 
database called Ingres, built by a crew led 
by Mike Stonebraker, now a professor at 
MIT. Though the teams at IBM and Berke¬ 
ley were officially competing for the same 
small market, Stonebraker recalls, "Jim was 
unbelievably smart and very willing to help 
without getting credit. Most people consid¬ 
ered business data-processing to be beneath 
them. Who would help Bank of America cash 
checks? No one foresaw how essential data¬ 
bases would become.” 

No one but an aspiring entrepreneur 
named Larry Ellison, then a young program¬ 
mer working at Ampex on a data-storage 
scheme for the CIA. The agency’s codename 
for the project: Oracle. 

In 1977, Ellison launched a startup called 
Software Development Laboratories, using 
System R’s papers as the blueprint for his 
own software. Then he repositioned his 
database for the emerging minicomputer 
market, betting that Big Blue would drag 
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Portland 


LOST AT SEA 

TO HUNT FOR 
JIM GRAY, THE 
COASTGUARD 
TEAMED UP 
WITH SOME OF 
THERIGGEST 
COMPANIES 
IN SILICON 
VALLEY. 

THEY USED 
COMMERCIAL 
SATELLITES, 
HIGH-ALTITUDE 
NASA PLANES, 
RADAR NET¬ 
WORKS, AND 
OCEAN CURRENT 
SIMULATORS. 



Coast Guard search 

First the USCG search-and-rescue 
unit scoured more than 132,000 
square miles of the Pacific with boats 
and aircraft equipped with thermal- 
imaging radar. 


Satellite search 
Then Gray’s friends mobilized satel¬ 
lites and a reconnaissance plane to 
fly over the heart of the search zone. 
The images were uploaded to Ama¬ 
zon's Mechanical Turk for analysis. 


Was this Jim Gray? 

More than 12,000 online volunteers examined 
560,000 image sets for signs of Gray's boat. The tile 
above showing 620,000 square feet of ocean was 
tagged for further examination and rated as "highly 
likely" by a team of experienced analysts. 


its heels. Ellison bet right, and the rest is 
Silicon Valley history. 

"There was no love lost between Jim Gray 
and Larry Ellison. They hated each other," 
one of Gray's Microsoft colleagues says. But 
Gray was gracious in public, and he mel¬ 
lowed with the years. He told an interviewer 
in 2005 that his life had been a "researcher's 
dream—you have a lot of fun, you do some¬ 
thing innovative, and then people make bil¬ 
lions of dollars off of it.'' 

And Gray never stopped innovating. At 
Tandem Computers and then Digital Equip¬ 
ment Corporation in the '80s and '90s, Gray 


helped develop what is now called grid com¬ 
puting, paving the way for the mammoth 
server farms that made big-iron mainframes 
obsolete. Though he felt more at home in 
industry, Gray would accept the occasional 
academic chair or fellowship. This gave him 
the chance to nourish the careers of prom¬ 
ising upstarts like Amazon's Werner Vogels, 
who asked the programmer to sit on his doc¬ 
toral committee at the Free University of 
Amsterdam. Long before Google appeared on 
Redmond's radar, Gray was advising Sergey 
Brin in Mountain View. Asked which of his 
achievements made him most proud, Gray 


once said, "The people that I've mentored.'' 

"Jim was extremely forward-looking and 
had very few boundaries in his mind,'' Vogels 
says. "When Jeff Bezos wanted to hire me, he 
was the first person I called to ask what to do. 
When a question came up in my research, I'd 
shoot Jim an email. He was the ideal person 
to use as a soundboard for ideas.'' 

Along the way, Gray got married and 
divorced twice, raising Heather with his 
first wife, Loretta. In 1984, he met Carnes, an 
articulate Norwegian-American beauty with 
master's degrees in history and education. 
An avid sailor and hiker, she accepted his 
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proposal on their third date—on his boat, of 
course. She became an engineering manager 
in the Valley, and they spent their vacations 
sailing and reading Tolkien aloud to each 
other in the wilderness. When they bought 
the house on Telegraph Hill, they christened 
their nautically themed bedroom Condor 
the realm of the Ship-Kings. 

"I fell head over heels in love," Carnes 
says. “We'd both been married before, but 
we met our match in each other. He was 
intense, I was intense, and we were both 
raised by single parents. Jim was like a 
mountain man who was also a brilliant sci¬ 
entist." She liked to call him Mr. Database. 
Every night after work, Gray would greet 
his wife by saying, “Hello, Donna Lee! I'm 
home, you lucky person!" 

In 1995, Microsoft's Rashid recruited 
Gray as part of a big-brain hiring spree. 
With fellow computing pioneer 
Gordon Bell down the hall, Gray 
tacked up a unix—live free 
or die license plate in his office 
and set about mentoring a new 
generation. 

He turned a dorky Windows NT 
marketing concept (“Scalabil¬ 
ity Day") into an excuse to build 
TerraServer, which brought sat¬ 
ellite imagery—previously the 
exclusive domain of intelligence 
agencies and weather forecast¬ 
ers—to the masses. Then Gray 
teamed up with astronomer Alex 
Szalay at Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity to port a massive star¬ 
mapping project—the Sloan 
Digital Sky Survey—to the Web, 
making the data accessible 
to professional astronomers, 
backyard stargazers, and stu¬ 
dents. Since its debut in 2001, 

Sky Server has become the 
most widely used astronomical 
resource in the world, sparking 
discoveries about dwarf galax¬ 
ies, dark matter, and sonic waves 
triggered by the big bang. 

To Gray, both sites were teas¬ 
ers for the coming era of data- 
centric science made possible by 
the proliferation of cheap sens¬ 
ing devices, very large databases, 
and online interfaces. For life- 
science researchers, he was like 
an ambassador from the future 


who spoke their language. The morning he 
set sail for the Farallon Islands, he had col¬ 
laborations under way with oceanographers, 
soil ecologists, and public health officials. 

And he was at least as interested in the 
scientists themselves as in the petabytes 
of data they produced. “We connected so 
deeply," Szalay says. “Sometimes you make 
these kinds of connections very early in 
life or in graduate school. But by the time 
you get to 50, it's rare to meet someone 
who is so much on the same wavelength. 
We talked this way, usually several times 
a day, for eight years." 

Gray described his job at Microsoft as 
“making other people successful." When 
word went out that he was lost at sea, the 
scientists and engineers whose careers had 
flemished under his watchful eye marshaled 
their forces for their toughest test. 




AT THE END 
OF EACH DAY 
GRAY WOULD 
WALKBACK 
TO HIS HOUSE 
FROM THE 
RESEARCH 
CENTER 
MICROSOFT 
BUILT FOR 
HIM. HE’D 
GREET HIS 
WIFE, SAY¬ 
ING “HELLO, 
DONNA LEE! 
I’M HOME, 
YOU LUCKY 
PERSON!” 


THREE DAYS AFTER GRAY 

set sail, on Wednesday, January 
31, Swatland held a press con¬ 
ference on Yerba Buena Island. 
“We've searched 40,000 square 
miles of ocean," he said. “We 
cannot search indefinitely. It 
is always a hard decision when 
to break it off." Reports of sail¬ 
boats disabled at Point Reyes 
and Stinson Beach just north of 
San Francisco had turned out 
to be blind alleys. Even a small 
boat typically casts a wide debris 
field as it sinks, with cushions, 
flashlights, trash, and gasoline 
bubbling up to the surface, but 
the Coast Guard had found noth¬ 
ing. Swatland announced that 
he would officially call off the 
search at 1 am Thursday. 

The news did not sit well 
with the Friends of Jim at the 


press conference. When speculation among 
reporters turned to the notion that Gray 
might have evaded the searchers intention¬ 
ally or committed suicide, Paula Hawthorn 
says, “I beamed right up to the front of the 
room and said, ‘You don't know this man. 
He would never have done such a thing.' So 
they put me on TV. I said that Jim's friends 
were not giving up." 

The notion of searching for Gray with tools 
he helped invent struck a deep chord in the 
online world. When the hunt for James Kim 
intensified in December, some bloggers had 
suggested crowdsourcing a rescue effort by 
enlisting netsurfers to aid in the search online. 
Executives at CNET had also thought of try¬ 
ing to use remote sensing to find the Kim fam¬ 
ily, and a company called GeoEye announced 
that its Ikonos satellite would make a special 
pass over the Oregon mountains. But a pilot 
spotted Kim's body the next day. 
Now the 21st-century paradigm 
for search and rescue would get 
a second chance. 

The first step in any missing- 
person case is to make the sub¬ 
ject of the search ubiquitous. As 
Gray's serenely owlish visage 
propagated on YouTube, images 
of Tenacious were tacked up 
in marinas from Japan to Mex¬ 
ico. Slashdot readers furnished 
links to the programmer's tech¬ 
nical legacy while cracking grim 
jokes about the Blue Wave of Death. 

Microsoft PR decided early on that it would 
keep the company's efforts out of the news. 
But behind the scenes, Rashid let it be known 
that money would be no object in the search 
for Gray. If the Coast Guard was going to drop 
out, keeping search planes aloft required rais¬ 
ing a private air force. Bill Gates personally 
offered Microsoft's corporate account at a 
rental company called Net Jets. 

The lead developer on TerraServer, Micro¬ 
soft's Tom Barclay, took on the job of organiz¬ 
ing the air search while coordinating efforts 
with Google to obtain satellite imagery. Of 
the archrival companies working together, 
he told a reporter, “We were competitors 
yesterday and we'll be competitors tomor¬ 
row, but today we're partners." 

Then the Coast Guard did something 
unexpected—instead of calling off the 
search, Swatland redoubled the effort. He 
deployed two G-130 aircraft, three helicop¬ 
ters, three patrol boats, and four motor life- 


















ANATOMY OF 
AN ACCIDENT 

WHAT MIGHT 
HAVE GONE 
WRONG ON 
GRAY’S BOAT 


Engine: Tenacious? 
40=horsepower 
engine might not have 
been powerful enough 
to fight stiff winds 
and an outgoing tide. 


Hull: A lightweight 
fiberglass hull 
made the boat 
fast but vulnerable 
to damage from 
objects in the water. 


Emergency Beacon: 

Gray’s EP1RB, which 
he kept wrapped 
in a canvas bag in a 
closet belowdecks, 
never deployed. 


boats to venture as far south as the Channel 
Islands off the coast of Santa Barbara, as 
far north as Oregon, and 300 miles off¬ 
shore—an area the size of the Republic of 
the Congo. "I changed my mind because I 
didn't have a warm fuzzy feeling we'd done 
everything we could," he says. "And I'd be 
a liar if I said all the publicity didn't have 
something to do with it." 

The only case Swatland could recall of a 
boat disappearing so completely was a fish¬ 
ing vessel called Relentless, which vanished 
in a busy shipping lane in 2004while steam¬ 
ing toward San Francisco's Fisherman's Wharf 
with a catch of Dover sole. The captain's fam¬ 
ily is convinced that the boat was rammed 
by one of the huge merchant ships churning 
in and out of the Golden Gate. The wreck of 
the Relentless has never been found. “You hit 
a steel fishing boat in a big ship like that, you 
probably feel it," Swatland says, "but a fiber¬ 
glass sailboat like Tenacious ? Maybe not." 

After making a list of major vessels that 
could have posed a threat to Gray, the Coast 
Guard dispatched investigators to scruti¬ 
nize ship's logs and examine hulls for signs 
of a collision. Japanese ships already back 
in their home ports were inspected by local 
maritime authorities. But no telltale log 
entry or damage was discovered. Swatland 
admits, however, that a determined crew 
could scrub away the evidence: "Can I say 
with 100 percent certainty that none of the 
ships we checked did it? No." 

Time was running out—if Gray was still 


alive, he had only a few days of food on the 
boat, and the weather along the coast was 
getting worse. 


AS 

THE COAST GUARD REVIVED ITS 

search effort, the Friends of Jim finally got 
some hard data to work with. With the bless¬ 
ing of the Canadian Space Agency, a satellite 
called Radarsat-1—equipped with cloud¬ 
piercing synthetic-aperture radar—flew over 
the search area with sensors blazing. Soon 
after, DigitalGlobe's QuickBird made the first 
of three high-resolution passes, joined by 
GeoEye's Ikonos. 

In addition to the satellites, NASA volun¬ 
teered a pilot scheduled for a training flight 
in an ER-2—the civilian equivalent of a spy 
plane—to cover the coastline with a near- 
infrared camera. In the course of a few days, 
the strip of ocean outside the Golden Gate 
became one of the most thoroughly docu¬ 
mented locations on the planet. 

The incoming avalanche of data created 
a fresh set of challenges. Originally, Gray's 
Microsoft colleagues and Vogels at Amazon 
were planning to use fancy data-crunching 
software to sift through millions of pixels 
for anything resembling a drifting boat. But 
these schemes were frustrated by the clouds 
moving in over the Pacific, which would have 


overwhelmed the algorithms. 

Then Vogels remembered another 
resource that's very adept at picking salient 
details out of blurry images: human eyes. 
Launched in 2005, Amazon's Mechanical 
Turk is a service that enables employers to 
hire online workers for short-term tasks that 
computers don't do well. If a city government 
wants to count its utility-pole inventoiy, for 
instance, it can pay netsurfers a pittance (in 
dollars or rupees) to click through thou¬ 
sands of street-level photographs, tagging 
the poles they see. Spotting Tenacious in a 
sea of gray seemed like the perfect test of 
MTurk's "artificial artificial intelligence." 
On Friday, Vogels posted a request for vol¬ 
unteers on his blog with the headline "Help 
Find Jim Gray." The request raced through 
the online world, landing on the front page of 
Digg and getting a link in a New York Times 
story about the missing programmer. More 
than 12,000 volunteers signed up. 

To increase the chances of finding the boat, 
Alex Szalay and his son Tamas—a student 
at Caltech—organized an alternate crew to 
analyze the same image data at Johns Hop¬ 
kins, the University of Hawaii, and the Space 
Telescope Science Institute in Baltimore. 
The Szalays stayed up all night writing soft¬ 
ware to increase the clarity of the images. 
More seasoned analysts joined the effort 
from ESIP, the Federation of Earth Science 
Information Partners, a consortium of satel¬ 
lite vendors and federal agencies. "All these 
different communities working together, on 
a moment's notice, with an incredible sense 
of urgency, to try to do the impossible," Sza¬ 
lay says. "That was very Jim." 

Transferring hundreds of gigabytes of 
8,192- by 8,192-pixel files into a standard 
format and tiling them into smaller pieces 
for distribution turned out to be tricky. When 
DigitalGlobe's first batch arrived on Amazon's 
servers, the files looked 100 percent black—a 
"heart-stopping moment," says Mechanical 
Turk director Peter Cohen. "That was our own 
ignorance," Vogels admits. "We went back to 
DigitalGlobe and said, There's something 
wrong with these images.' They told us, "We're 
looking at them now. They're fine.' It took us 
crucial hours to realize that there were bits 
we needed to strip out. Our team worked day 
and night to get those files up." 

Thousands of online volunteers tore 
through the images over the weekend. The 
task was eye-numbing: Most of the tiles were 
a murky gray or l continued on page 154 
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For months, Michael Donnelly 
had been hearing all about the 
fantastic opportunities in 
Second Life. 


As worldwide head of interactive market¬ 
ing at Coca-Cola, Donnelly was fascinated 
by its commercial potential, the way its 
users could wander through a computer¬ 
generated 3-D environment that mimics 
the mundane world of the flesh. So one 
day last fall, he downloaded the Second 
Life software, created an avatar, and set 
off in search of other brands like his own. 

American Apparel, Reebok, Scion.the big 

ones were easy to find, yet something felt 
wrong: "There was nobody else around.” 
He teleported over to the Aloft Hotel, a vir¬ 
tual prototype for a real-world chain being 
developed by the owners of the W. It was 
deserted, almost creepy. "I felt like I was 
in The Shining” 

Yet Donnelly decided to put money into 
Second Life anyway. He's no digital naif: 
When he joined Coke last summer, the 
company was being ridiculed for its huffy 
response to a spate of Web videos showing 
the soda geysers that erupt when you drop 
Mentos into Diet Coke. Within weeks, Don¬ 
nelly had Coke and Mentos sponsoring a 
contest on Google Video that's gotten more 
than 5.6 million views. But Second Life was 
different. "Many places you go, there's still 
nobody there,'' he concedes. That's certainly 
the case with Coke's Virtual Thirst pavilion, 
where you can long linger without encoun¬ 
tering another avatar. "But my job is to invest 
in things that have never been done before. 
So Second Life was an obvious decision.'' 

As with Donnelly and Coca-Cola, so with 
David Stern and the National Basketball 
Association. Stern, who's been NBA com¬ 
missioner since 1984, was introduced to Sec¬ 
ond Life in July 2006, at the annual media 
and technology retreat hosted by New York 
investment banker Herbert Allen in Sun Val¬ 
ley, Idaho. Second Life's creator, Philip Rose- 
dale, was one of the presenters, as was Chad 
Hurley, cofounder of YouTube, another com¬ 
pany Stern had never heard of. "My initial 
impression was, 'Don't people have better 
things to do with their lives?' Then I said, 
'Stupid! You're not the audience."' 


Stern left Sun Valley convinced he'd seen 
the future, and he was about half right. You¬ 
Tube has become a powerful tool for pro bas¬ 
ketball. The site's NBA channel, launched in 
February, has already garnered some 14,000 
subscribers; users have posted more than 
60,000 NBA videos, which have been viewed 
23 million times. But over at Second Life, 
where an elaborate NBA island went up in 
May, the action has been a bit slower. 'T think 
we've had 1,200 visitors,'' Stern reports. 
"People tell us that's very, very good. But I 
can't say we have very precise expectations. 
We just want to be there.'' 


Coke and the NBA are hardly alone. Adrift 
in the uncharted sea that is Web 2.0—You¬ 
Tube, MySpace, social networking, user¬ 
generated content, virtual worlds—corpo¬ 
rate marketers look at Second Life and see 
something to grab onto. At least 50 major 
companies have ventured into the virtual 
world to date, spending millions in the pro¬ 
cess. IBM has created a massive complex of 
adjoining islands dedicated to recruitment, 
employee training, and in-world business 
meetings. Coldwell Banker has opened a 
virtual real estate office. Brands like Adidas, 
H&R Block, and Sears have set up shop. CNET 
and Reuters have opened virtual bureaus 
there. It's as if the moon suddenly had oxy¬ 
gen. Nobody wants to miss out. 

Ever since Business Week ran a breathless 
cover story titled "My Virtual Life'' more 
than a year ago, reporters have been herald¬ 
ing Second Life as the here-and-now incar¬ 
nation of the fictional Metaverse that Neal 
Stephenson conjured up 15 years ago in Snow 
Crash . (wired created a 12-page "Travel 
Guide'' last fall.) Unfortunately, the reality 
doesn't justify the excitement. 

Second Life partisans claim meteoric 
growth, with the number of "residents,” 
or avatars created, surpassing 7 million in 
June. There's no question that more and 
more people are trying Second Life, but that 
figure turns out to be wildly misleading. For 
starters, many people make more than one 
avatar. According to Linden Lab, the com¬ 


pany behind Second Life, 
the number of avatars cre¬ 
ated by distinct individuals 
was closer to 4 million. Of those, only about 
1 million had logged on in the previous 30 
days (the standard measure of Internet traf¬ 
fic), and barely a third of that total had both¬ 
ered to drop by in the pre vious week. Most 
of those who did were from Europe or Asia, 
leaving a little more than 100,000 Americans 
per week to be targeted b\r US marketers. 

Then there's the question of what peo¬ 
ple do when they get there. Once you put 
in several hours flailing around learning 
how to function in Second Life, there isn't 
much to do. That may explain why more than 
85 percent of the avatars created have been 
abandoned. Linden's in-world traffic tally, 
which factors in both the number of visitors 
and time spent, shows that the big draws 
for those who do return are free money and 
kinky sex. On a random day in June, the most 
popular location was Money Island (where 
Linden dollars, the official currency, are 
given away gratis), with a score of136,000. 
Sexy Beach, one of several regions that offer 
virtual sex shops, dancing, and no-strings 
hookups, came in at 133,000. The Sears store 
on IBM's Innovation Island had a traffic score 
of 281; Coke's Virtual Thirst pavilion, a mere 
27. And even when corporate destinations 
actually draw people, the PR can be less than 
ideal. Last winter, CNET's in-world corre¬ 
spondent was conducting a live interview 
with Anshe Chung, an avatar said to have 
earned more than $1 million on virtual real 
estate deals, when Chung was assaulted by 
flying penises in a griefer attack. 

One of the things you never see in Second 
Life is a genuine crowd—largely because the 
technology makes it impossible. In Stephen- 

HE TELEPORTED TO THE 

son's Metaverse, corporations established 
their presence along a bustling, almost infi¬ 
nitely long street that residents could cruise 
at will. Second Life is different. Created by 
an underfunded startup using a physics 
engine that's now years out of date, Sec¬ 
ond Life is made up of thousands of discon¬ 
nected "regions” (read: processors), most 













of which remain invisible unless you explic¬ 
itly search for them by name. Residents can 
reach these places only by teleporting into 
the void. And even the popular islands are 
never crowded, because each processor on 
Linden Lab's servers can handle a maximum 
of only 70 avatars at a time; more than that 
and the service slows to a crawl, some ava¬ 
tars disappear, or the island simply vanishes. 
'It's really the software's fault," says Andrew 
Meadows, Linden Lab's senior developer. 
“Way back when, we used to say, This is not 
going to scale.'" 


And yet, so eager are corporate marketers 
to get in that a small industiy has sprung up 
to help. Business appears to be good—very 
good. “We have basically not made any sales 
calls," says Sibley Verbeck, founder and CEO 
of the Electric Sheep Company, which has 
built in-world presences for such clients as 
AOL, Major League Baseball, the NBA, Nissan, 
Pontiac, and Sony BMG Music. “We would like 
to. But we can hardly keep up with the Fortune 
500 companies that are contacting us." 

From an obscure background in compu¬ 
tational linguistics, Verbeck has emerged as 
perhaps the world's leading evangelist for 
Second Life business opportunities. Dressed 
in blue jeans and a flannel shirt, his long, dark 
hair flowing from beneath a wide-brimmed 
black hat, he looks like a diminutive New Age 
lumberjack. But Verbeck is also oddly char¬ 
ismatic, with an almost messianic belief in 
the potential of virtual worlds. 

Electric Sheep launched with the mission 
of promoting Second Life by developing soft¬ 
ware to make the experience less clunky and 
off-putting. Bringing in big corporations 
was a way of generating money and adding 
new in-world attractions. Marketers weren't 
interested at first, but that changed after the 
May 2006 BusinessWeek story and Rose- 
dale's appearance at Sun Valley a couple of 



BLANK NEW WORLD: Desolate corporate 
headquarters in Second Life. 


beck says. “Mostly it's 'We've been read¬ 
ing about virtual worlds—is there anything 
there for us?'" Almost inevitably, the answer 
is yes. The cost varies greatly: A company 
can stage an in-world speaking event for as 
little as $10,000, but hiring Electric Sheep or 
one of its competitors to create a full-time 
presence, with a private island and a lot of 
virtual construction, could run several hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars a year. (Linden Lab 
leases virtual land to cover its server costs 
but doesn't take a cut of what companies 
spend establishing their presence there.) 
Opt for a really elaborate build, hold fre¬ 
quent events to keep people coming back, 
and hire an employee or two to keep things 
running, and the budget could easily hit 
$500,000 a year. 


This is about connecting. It's about establish¬ 
ing meaningful, impactful conversations. So 
when people ask, 'Why Second Life?' I ask 
'Why not?"' 

Jaffe logs on to show off Coke's Virtual 
Thirst pavilion, which was created by Mil¬ 
lions of Us, a Bay Area company that does 
in-world builds. He's a close match for his 
avatar, Divo Dapto, a trim little figure clad 
in roll-up jeans and a red-on-white Virtual 
Thirst T-shirt. “You never know who you're 
going to meet," Jaffe says as Dapto soars 
toward the Virtual Thirst pavilion. 

The Coke build is expansive, elaborate, and 
of course empty. But Coca-Cola has a plan. 
It's sponsoring a contest to create a Virtual 
Thirst vending machine that it hopes will 
become ubiquitous in Second Life, just as 
Coke machines are everywhere in real life. 
Jaffe professes to be overwhelmed by the 
number of entries, which he characterizes 
as “well north of 100." 

Suddenly, another avatar materializes. 
“Ah, there you go," Jaffe exclaims. “Some¬ 
one's just arrived! I think she's from Japan." 
As he speaks, Dapto starts air-typing in the 
weird way that Second Life avatars do, trying 
to chat up the new Japanese girl. She looks 
around, then teleports someplace else. 


You might wonder what Coke is doing in 
such a place. “It had a lot to do with hype," 
admits Michael Donnelly. 

Still, despite isolated reports of corpo¬ 
rate dissatisfaction with Second Life, the 
influx continues. Electric Sheep claims to 
be turning away business. IBM has set up a 
virtual worlds business unit. Millions of Us, 
which has also built corporate presences for 
Intel, Microsoft, Sun, and—full disclosure— 
wired, is constructing a virtual Hollywood 
Hills for show business companies. 

What's behind this stampede is not that 
hard to divine. “A terror has gripped corpo- 


ALOFT HOTEL. IT WAS DESERTED, ALMOST CREEPY. "I FELT LIKE I WAS IN THE SHINING." 


months later. “By September, it was crazy," 
says Giff Constable, an investment banker 
who joined Electric Sheep after falling in 
love with Second Life. “A lot of people who 
missed MySpace said, 'You know what? We 
shouldn't let that happen again."' 

What do marketers want when they call 
Electric Sheep? “They don't know," Ver- 


Joseph Jaffe, the marketing consultant 
who advised Coke on its in-world presence, 
dismisses the notion that such efforts might 
not be worthwhile. “The learning is now," 
Jaffe says. “You are a pioneer, and with that 
comes first-mover advantage"—that chest¬ 
nut from the Web 1.0 boom. And the paltry 
numbers? “This is not about reach anymore. 


rate America," says Joseph Plummer, chief 
research officer at the Advertising Research 
Foundation, an industiy think tank. Plummer 
has been around Madison Avenue since the 
early '60s, when modern advertising tech¬ 
niques materialized. “The simple model 
they all grew up with"—the 30-second spot, 
delivered through the mass reach of televi- 



























sion—"is no longer working. And there are 
two types of people out there: a small group 
that's experimenting thoughtfully, and a 
large group that's trying the next thing to 
come through the door." Second Life appeals 
to the latter—the ones who are afraid of 
missing out, who don't consider half a mil¬ 
lion dollars to be a lot of money, and who 
haven't figured out (or don't want to admit) 
that Second Life is less than the bold new 
frontier it appears to be. 

"For people who've grown up in analog, 
Second Life is not that hard to understand," 
says Rishad Tobaccowala, CEO of Denuo, a 
consulting arm of the global ad giant Publi- 
cis Groupe. "I have a store in the real world; 
I have a store in the virtual world." In con¬ 
trast, the kind of digital marketing that 
actually works requires a conceptual leap. 
Successful online marketing is targeted 
and specific, like direct mail—but it's direct 
mail in a fun house, where the recipients can 
easily seize control of what the mail says, 
where it goes next, and how it gets there. 
You need to know how to buy up keywords 
to maximize search returns, howto make the 
most of recommendation engines, how to 
use the viral potential of Web video, how to 
monitor what's being said in blogs and mes¬ 
sage boards, how not to blow it by trying to 
be deceptive. Building a corporate pavilion 
in Second Life doesn't require any of these 
things. It's simple and it's obvious. 

Virtual worlds will evolve, of course. It's 
easy to imagine targeted in-world adver¬ 
tising, for example, or a 3-D version of 
MySpace. Although it won't comment offi¬ 
cially, IBM is understood to be working to 
create a "virtual universe" by building soft¬ 
ware that will allow avatars to leap from 
Second Life to World ofWarcraft as easily 
as we now move from Google to Yahoo. The 
Internet will eventually be full of such 3-D 
environments; Second Life might even be 
one of them. But in the meantime, it's just 
slurping up corporate dollars and deliver¬ 
ing little in return. 

"Companies say, Tt's an experiment'—but 
what are they learning?" Tobaccowala asks. 
"Basically, they're learning how to create 
an avatar and walk around in Second Life." 
Which is fine if that's what you want to do. 
Just don't expect to sell a lot of Coke. EO 
///////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor frank rose (franks 
rose@wired.com) wrote about Leslie 
Moonves, CEO of CBS, in issue 15.06. 



Embedding 
adsinto 
videogames 
seemed like 
a good idea- 
too bad users 
don't notice 
them. 


Blind 

Spots 


On a rainy day in February, a 25-year-old gamer named Adrian Sweeney 
arrives at an old World War II air base in the English countryside. He's 
been promised £50 and the opportunity to spend an hour playing Need 
for Speed: Carbon, the hot new auto-racing game from Electronic Arts. In 
exchange, a behavioral research 

r “rsr WHAT if he could take 

ney sits patiently as a consultant, 

Alison Walton, straps a breathing monitor around his chest and attaches 
electrodes to his fingertips (to measure perspiration) and his face (to defect 
the muscle contractions that produce frowns and smiles). Then she sets 
up an infrared eye-tracking device that shows her a single blue dot wher- 






































gamers as precisely as Web surfers—by 
demographic, location, even time of day. 

Davis called his company Massive because 
the idea seemed, well, big. Technologically, 
ad-serving in 3-D isn't that different from 
ad-serving on the Web: Create blank spots in 
the game—a billboard here, a drink machine 
there—and deliver the right images at the 
right time to fill them in. But since advertisers 
were willing to spend $20 to $30 per 1,000 
gamers (well over the going rate for Web surf¬ 
ers), Davis was able to promise publishers $2 
to $3 per Internet-connected game sold. By 
the end of2005, Massive was delivering ads 
from brands like Honda and Nokia to games 
from Activision, Ubisoft, and others. A few 
months after that, he sold the company to 
Microsoft for a reported $200 million. 

Merely slapping ads in games, however, 
doesn't make them effective. Massive com¬ 
missioned a recently released Nielsen study 
that shows good recall, but many ad people 
still suspect what Bunnyfoot found: Gamers 
are usually too busy swerving around cor¬ 
ners to notice anything they don't interact 
with. If an ad is too immersive, though, it 
will pull players out of the game—one thing 
nobody wants. 

What advertisers need is another way to 
plant suggestions in gamers' heads. They 
could embed ads in interactive objects, like 
cars in a racing game—but the technology to 
serve those up on the fly isn't quite ready yet. 
Or they could do a deal like the one Massive 
made for Gears of War. Set on a grim planet 
overrun by subterranean mutants, that game 
was a bad match for conventional ads, but 
its over-the-top weaponry seemed ideal 
for Discovery's FutureWeapons TV series. 
So Discovery paid to develop two new lev¬ 
els of gameplay that it offered free on Xbox 
Live. The result: Downloads far exceeded 
expectations, ratings were great, and fan- 
boys sang Discovery's praises. 

The lesson applies as much to Need for 
Speed as to Gears of War, and it's so obvi¬ 
ous it's easy to forget: "Gamers don't want 
to be marketed to in a traditional way," 
observes Chris Schembri, the Discovery 


tored in cool electronic blips. It's obvious he's 
not spending much time looking at ads; in 
fact, it's all he can do not to run off the road. 
Among the few brands he remembers when 
the session is over are Chevrolet, Honda, 
Lamborghini, and Mazda—the car makes he 
had to choose from at the outset. Walton is 
not surprised. On action titles, every gamer 
she's tested has been too engrossed in the 
game to pay attention to the ads. 

"In-game advertising is a great idea—it's 
just not being executed very well," maintains 
Robert Stevens, Bunnyfoot's cofounder. 
Good games, he continues, have a hypnotic 
effect. "Somebody who's very engaged in a 
game is focusing on one thing to the exclu¬ 
sion of everything else. But while he's in that 
trance state, he should also be reasonably 
suggestible. The question is, how do you put 
that suggestion in there?" 

Madison Avenue is asking the same thing. 
The ad market in games is tiny but growing 
fast: From just $56 million in 2005, the Yan¬ 
kee Group projects it will grow to $732 mil¬ 
lion by 2010. Advertisers are trying to reach 
the seemingly unreachable, the 18- to 34- 
year-old males who are spending more time 
with their consoles and less time watching 
TV. Game publishers want a way to offset 
ever-escalating development costs. Gam¬ 
ers themselves might find the experience 
more realistic—or they might just dismiss 
the whole thing as spam. 

None of this would have been possible as 
recently as seven or eight years ago. Graph¬ 
ics back then were so crude, and gamers 
considered so irredeemably geeky, that pub¬ 
lishers usually had to pay brands for the 
right to use their names. PlayStation 2 and 
Xbox made the graphics acceptable, but 
brand logos still had to be burned into the 
disc, and few companies want to commit 
to an ad message a year in advance. Then a 
New York software exec named Mitch Davis 
noticed a billboard touting clothes from "the 
Goop" as he was playing Grand Theft Auto: 
Vice City. What if he could use the console's 
Internet connection to replace the fake Goop 


ever he looks on the videoscreen. The more 
focused his gaze, the bigger the dot. 

Much depends on this dot. Need for Speed: 
Carbon is a money machine for EA—not just 
because it has sold more than 8.5 million 
copies at $30 a pop, but also because it's 
full of ads. It's one of more than 70 games 
that carry commercial messages, mostly 
on billboards and posters, that are sold and 
inserted by a Microsoft subsidiary called 
Massive. If Sweeney's dot lands on anything 
advertisers have paid for, it suggests their 
money was well spent. 

Moving to the next room, Walton watches 





THAT FAKE IN-GAME AD FOR "THE GOOP" AND REPLACE IT WITH A PAID AD FOR REAL JEANS? 


representations of Sweeney on three ads with paying ads for real jeans? He could executive who negotiated the deal. "They 
screens—his face, rapt and impassive; his string together a "network" of game titles want to play the game. If you can enhance 
gaze, represented by the dot skittering and enable advertisers to run campaigns, that experience, it's the smartest thing you 
across the gameplay; his vital signs, moni- just as they do on TV. He could also target can do." —frank rose 
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CHINESE OFFICIALS 
HAVE PROMISED 
TO CLEAN UP 
THE AIR FOR THE 
2008OLYMPICS. 
IF BANISHING 
POWER PLANTS AND 
DIVERTING TRAFFIC 
DOESN'T WORK. 
THEY'RE WILLING 
TO SHUT BEIJING 
DOWN COLD. 

BY SPENCER REISS 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY TONY LAW 





















DOUBLE-DIGIT ECONOMlC^j^lli is something you can 
actually see in the capital city of the People's Capitalist 
Republic of China. Every 24 hours, another thousand new 
Buicks, cute little homegrown CKlrys, and buff black Audis 
swarm onto the 10-lane parking lots that ring the city. Every 
other belching truck hauls steel or co ncrete, every other city 
block boasts another 50-story investment scheme. Imperial 
avenues, bizarchitecture skyscrapers, distant mountains- 
all dematerialize in the stinking haze. *1 The air isn't always 
so awful: Sometimes the wind sweeps through, revealing a 
blue canopy overhead. But on a bad day-come August, say, 
when temperatures approach 100 degrees-the atmosphere 
around Beijing becomes a photochemical bouillabaisse of 
coal smog, steel-mill spume, and tailpipe crud, mingled with 
concrete dust and baked in the oven formed by the sur¬ 
rounding hills. *1 Just the place for the summer Olympics. 


China won its bid for the 2008 games in part by vowing to put 
on a "Green Olympics"—a symphony of clean tech and energy 
efficiency that would do Greenpeace proud. In the six years since, 
officials have been battling to make at least some of that happen. 
They've shuttered the worst of Chairman Mao's beloved old blast 
furnaces, torn up streets to build subway lines, upgraded sew¬ 
age treatment plants. They've planted tens of millions of trees, 
pulverizing a nearby mountain for fresh soil. 

Lovely stuff, long overdue. And, this being the Olympics, there's 
also plenty of showboating. The new national stadium—dubbed 
the Bird's Nest—is rigged with an intricate rainwater-capture 
system to feed the infield grass. The bubbly blue National Aquatics 
Center—better known as the Water Cube—is wrapped in a high- 
efficiency thermal polymer skin. The Olympic Village is being out¬ 
fitted with solar-powered showers. A fleet 
of electric buses is on the way, along with 
3,000 lithium-ion garbage trucks. Even grim 
old Tiananmen Square, 5 miles due south, 
now boasts energy-efficient streetlights. 

(No word about the Energy Star rating of 
the Great Helmsman himself, still wowing 
crowds in his refrigerated glass crypt.) 

All of which might count for something 
had China's economy not chosen the same 
moment to go on a skyscraping, steel-milling, 
coal-fired binge. With barely365 days left on 
Tiananmen Square's digital Olympic count¬ 
down clock, city officials are battling to avoid 
a spectacularly public mud bath. 

The Olympics are China's coming-out 
party, payback for smug Westerners and 
a victory lap for the Godzilla of the global 
economy. The stone-cold suits who run 
China Inc. don't want the celebration spoiled 
by smogged-out skylines or marathoners 
in face masks. 


BEIJING'S BAD AIR—AND THE REST OF WHAT 

the International Olympic Committee te Lined 
the city's "environmental challenge''—was 
on the table from the start of the city's Olym¬ 
pic bid in 2000. Chinese officials promised 
to pour $12.2 billion into cleaning up. They 
pledged to reduce atmospheric concentra¬ 
tions of sulfur dioxide, nitrogen dioxide, and | 

carbon monoxide to meet the requirements 
of the World Health Organization. Particu¬ 
late matter—dust and grit—would "reach 
the level of major cities in developed coun¬ 
tries." An official "Olympic Action Plan," 
released in 2002, laid out a layer cake of city¬ 
wide improvements—including more than 
400 miles of new expressway—liberally 
plastered with green icing: "pollution- 
free burning, geothermal-operated pumps, 
solar energy power generating, solar energy 
heating, fuel cells, and nanometer mat¬ 
erials." Beijing 2008, the document pro¬ 
claimed, would be an "ecological city." 

Olympics or not, China's capital—population 15 million with a 
bullet—clearly needed an environmental overhaul. Officials have 
been using the games as a pretext to renovate or replace thousands 
of Mao-vintage backyard foundries and coal furnaces. They're retro¬ 
fitting the city's big power plants with scrubbers—standard-issue 
in the US and Europe since the 1980s but still a novelty in China. 

They cajoled the city's most infamous polluter, the Shougang Group, 
into closing or relocating its most noxious steel mills. 

But the impact of China's economic eruption couldn't be so neatly 
finessed—especially at ground zero, Beijing. Two million new cars 
overwhelmed the city's expressways before the lane paint dried. 
Countless new air conditioners kept power plants cranking—and 
the hotter and smoggier the air, the harder they cranked. Neigh¬ 
boring cities cheerfully rolled out the welcome mat for the capital's I 

filthiest factories, then spewed record amounts of coal smoke into 
the region's skies to keep them humming. 

And so, the dream of a green city has quietly given way to a simpler 
approach: hitting the Off button. Detailed plans have yet to emerge; 
even in a one-party state, politicians can't run roughshod over public 























opinion or business interests. One certainty is a ban on excavation 
at the city's 3,000-plus non-Olympic construction sites—the source 
of up to one-third of the capital's airborne dust, by local estimates. 
There's also talk of closing factories in and around Beijing for as 
much as two months before and during the games. 

Another likely option: keeping some of those new cars in their 
garages. Last November, in what was widely seen as dry run for 2008, 
officials used a three-day summit of African heads of state to test 
strategies. They restricted access to certain routes and limited the 
use of both private and government vehicles, taking an estimated 
800,000 cars and trucks off the road in and around Beijing. A NASA 
satellite recorded nitrogen oxide reductions of up to 40 percent. As 
the post-Mao leader Deng Xiaoping might have said: “Who cares 
whether the cat is green as long as it catches mice?" 

Just one problem: The Olympics are scheduled for August. That's 
when the winds change direction, blowing in foul air from the heav¬ 
ily industrialized Hebei province and trapping it against the sur¬ 
rounding mountains. A recent study by US and Chinese researchers, 
using the most advanced atmospheric models, found that up to 
70 percent of Beijing's summer particulate pollution originates 
outside the city. In other words, you could shut down the city, close 
the highways, turn off the power, and still 
have a seriously bad air day. 

That message struck a chord with the 
International Olympic Committee. In April, 
a visiting IOC inspection team pointedly 
asked for further details on the antipollu¬ 
tion campaign. They also requested “contingency plans" should all 
efforts fall short by opening day. City officials referred vaguely to 
“hard measures"—reportedly including forced, last-minute vaca¬ 
tions not only for factory workers but also for the capital's resi¬ 
dent army of civil servants. Whether they can strong-arm upwind 
provinces—including much of China's industrial heartland—into 
blowing off a couple weeks' worth of GDP to clear the air over rival 
Beijing is an open question. 

And there's always the Hail Mary play: cloud seeding. Should 
air quality threaten to steal the show, the Beijing Meteorological 
Bureau promises to have its fleet of cloud-seeding aircraft warmed 
up on the runways, ready to bomb the sky with silver iodide and set 
off air-scrubbing showers over competition areas. 

And if even these last-ditch efforts fail? “What can you do?" 
shrugged Hein Verbruggen, leader of the inspection team. “Let's be 
open here. We can't say tomorrow, 'OK, We'll go somewhere else.'" 



performance humans he advises, it's the immediate impact that 
matters. His hit list includes the full array of Beijing's atmospheric 
condiments. Colorless and odorless carbon monoxide is a “bio¬ 
chemical competitor," preventing oxygen from binding to hemo¬ 
globin so it can be carried to muscles. Nitrogen dioxide, sulfur 
dioxide, and particulate matter cause exercise-induced asthma 
and “airway hyper-responsiveness," either of which can suddenly 
strike athletes with no history of susceptibility. Ozone has similar 



THE US OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDSATHLETESWEAR 
MASKS ON AND OFF THE FIELD. 


RANDY WILBER IS AN AIR POLLUTION CONNOISSEUR. SENIOR SPORT 

physiologist for the US Olympic Committee, he has made five trips 
to Beijing since March 2006, lugging an air-quality monitor to all 
31 Olympic venues. The city's atmosphere, he says tactfully, is “signi¬ 
ficantly worse" than that of Los Angeles, the US standard for big- 
city pollution. Then there's the heat. In August, Wilber recorded 
daytime temperatures consistently in the 90s, with relative humid¬ 
ity approaching 95 percent. “For endurance 
events," he says, “that's borderline hazard¬ 
ous." His overall assessment: “Not good." 

Most researchers focus on pollution's 
long-term consequences—heart disease 
and cancer. For Wilber and the 600 high- 


The Bird's Nest sta¬ 
dium (left) will boast 
a rainwater-capture 
system to irrigate the 
infield. But that wont 
improve air quality in 
the city (above). 


effects and is tricky to predict because its formation depends on 
sunlight and heat. Sulfur dioxide burns the eyes, with implications 
for sports like shooting and archery. All these effects are aggra¬ 
vated by high respiration rates. 

“Our athletes spend years preparing," he says. “Medals are decided 
by hundredths of a second. You bet they take this seriously." 

Many of them are getting an early taste, as Beijing hosts a dozen 
international sporting events this summer, trial runs for next year's 
games. Wilber will be carting around a pneumotachometer—a 
breathing device connected to a laptop computer—to check his 
charges for pollution-induced health problems. And he has extra 
incentive to find them. The most common asthma treatments con¬ 
tain so-called beta-2 agonists—stimulants banned by the World 
Anti-Doping Agency as performance enhancers. Their use requires a 
formal diagnosis, followed by approval from the IOC; one unauthor¬ 
ized whiff and your hard-earned medal could vanish. In recent years, 
Wilber says, about 27 percent of US Olympic athletes have been offi¬ 
cially diagnosed with exercise-induced respiratory problems. Not 
surprisingly, he expects that figure to increase in Beijing. 

Either way, Wilber and his team at the USOC's Performance Ser¬ 
vices Division are recommending an unusual addition to US athletes' 
bag of competitive tricks: activated-charcoal face masks, both on the 
field and off. They've also put out a handy booklet of 2008 Olympic 
survival tips, such as using over-the-counter ibuprofen or indometh- 
acin to partially block pollution's lung-searing effects. And they're 
urging US teams to find living sites elsewhere in the region—South 
Korea, for example—and to wait until the last moment before fly¬ 
ing into Beijing. American swimmers and track-and-field athletes 
followed that strategy before the 2004 Athens Games, setting up 
bases on Majorca and Crete, respectively, I continued on page ibb 
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implementing, securing and scaling applications designed for midmarket 
and Fortune 1000 enterprises. 
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objectives and take a personal interest in helping them achieve those goals. 
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THE ULTIMATE 
HOW-TO GUIDE 

Relax. Well teach you everything! 

■ Rip better MP3s 

■ Outsmart your mechanic 

■ Take great digital photos 

■ Snag a cell phone deal 

■ Karaoke like a pro 

■ And much more_ 

Wired's editors and readers come together to help you 
become an expert on anything. Check out the new How 
To Wiki at howto.wired.com 

HUBBLE'S 
GREATEST HITS 

Sure, the James Webb Space Telescope may be 
quantum leaps ahead of Hubble, but before we 
send the geriatric orbiting eye off to the farm, let's 
revel in the glory days at wired.com/extras. 


WIRED Blog Network 

Gadget Lab 

WIRED's authoritative gear blog hustles a first look 
at products hitting the market every day, bringing 
you in-depth reviews of the newest, the best, and 
the essential, blog.wired.com/gadgets 

Epicenter 

We train our night vision goggles on Silicon Valley's 
entrepreneurs, exposing their latest ideas, deals, 
successes, and failures. And yes, we dish the dirt 
on the parties, blog.wired.com/business 


THE WIRED "GREATEST GADGET 
OF ALL TIME” TOURNAMENT 


Wired editors present the 64 greatest gadgets ever, 
from the VCR and TiVo to the Walkman and the iPod. 
We match up your favorites tourney style, and you 
vote on a winner. Pick correctly, and you could win 
the hottest gadget of 2007: an Apple iPhone. 

Go to wired.com/greatestgadget to vote now. 
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Where Is Jim Gray? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 139 

bluish black, with occasional streaks and 
blotches that could be clouds, wakes, white- 
caps—or Gray's boat. One coder whipped 
up a Greasemonkey script to make scroll¬ 
ing through mass quantities of images eas¬ 
ier. Meanwhile, Szalay's astronomers and 
the ESIP volunteers were hard at work. A 
particle physicist named Julian Bunn spot¬ 
ted a Tenacious-like blip lurking under a 
cloud. Swatland pledged that if anything 
turned up, the Coast Guard would lead the 
rescue effort. 

By Monday afternoon, eight days after 
Gray went missing, the Amazon volunteers 
had scrutinized roughly 30,000 square miles 
of water. About 20 images were tagged as 
"likely," and one was tagged "highly likely," 
Vogels says. Promising images were flagged 
with comments and forwarded to a panel of 
expert satellite analysts convened by Szalay 
and led by venture capitalist David Tennen- 
house, former director of Darpa's Informa¬ 
tion Technology Office. 

But even with a handful of likely targets, 
there was another hurdle before Microsoft's 
Tom Barclay could dispatch search planes: 
Because days had passed since the objects 
in the images were caught by the satellites' 
sensors, they could have floated miles from 
their original locations. The Friends of Jim 
needed a way to forecast where a 40-foot 
sailboat would drift, given the state of the 
weather and surface currents. 

Oceanographer Jim Bellingham was 
already on the case. Chief technologist at 
the Monterey Bay Aquarium Research Insti¬ 
tute, Bellingham was another young scientist 
who had benefited from Gray's patient men¬ 
toring. A typical field program at MBARI con¬ 
sists of putting dozens of robot gliders and 
other sensing devices into the sea to mea¬ 
sure such variables as temperature, nitrate 
content, and the presence of bioluminescent 
organisms. Last year, Gray helped Belling¬ 
ham design a set of "digital workbenches" 


to help the institute better analyze rapid 
influxes of real-time data. 

Now similar tools were needed to build 
simulations and to plot drift trajectories. 
Bellingham assembled a team of ocean mod¬ 
elers from the US Navy, NASA's Jet Pro¬ 
pulsion Lab, and Oregon Health & Science 
University. For up-to-the-minute data about 
currents, they tracked Coast Guard radio 
buoys and dialed into a high-frequency 
radar network recently installed by the 
state of California to monitor coastal con¬ 
ditions. Then they posted GIF animations 
to the Web showing where an object seen 
by a satellite two days before would likely 
be located. "We pulled out all the stops," 
Bellingham says. "If this had been a real 
field program, it would have taken months 
to spin all this up.” 

In some cases, the drift team relied on 
ocean data from the same types of buoys that 
Gray himself had used for a climate-change 
study in 1994. "Now we were using them to 
find Jim. That was bittersweet," says Oracle's 
VP of embedded technologies, Mike Olson, 
who had also worked on the climate study. 

But just as Szalay's image experts were 
identifying the most promising targets, the 
weather intervened. Rain and high winds 
swept down the coast, delaying some flights. 
When the sky finally cleared, all the leads 
were hunted down, but the searchers came 
back empty-handed. 

Vogels is still haunted by the notion that 
the "highly likely" target may in fact have 
been Gray's boat. "It's not that we didn't find 
anything," he says. "That image might very 
well have been Jim. The drift analysis was 
right. But we had to wait two or three days 
before sending out a plane because of the 
weather. By then, nothing was there." 

As the satellite drama unfolded, the 
Friends of Jim were also working other 
angles. In the aftermath of Hurricane Kat¬ 
rina, an organization called the Wireless 
Emergency Response Team had located 
survivors in New Orleans by flying a por¬ 
table wireless tower over the flooded city. 
Barclay proposed that WERT do the same 
thing over the ocean to ping Gray's smart¬ 
phone. To pull it off, he needed a twin-engine 
plane and a pilot capable of ferrying the 
device on a risky long-range flight from Mex- 
ico to the Canadian border—the entire 
length of the search area by that point. Late 
one night, Barclay got a call from Oracle's 
head of server technologies, Chuck Rozwat, 


who said that Larry Ellison was volunteer¬ 
ing to do the job himself in his own private 
jet. But WERT backed out of the plan, claim¬ 
ing its crew was unavailable. 

For all their technical and financial might, 
the Friends of Jim were out of options. The 
massive push to create new tools for search 
and rescue had been a success—but the man 
who inspired the effort was still nowhere 
to be found. 

As Gray's friends lost hope that he was 
alive, Carnes gazed out at the water from 
her deck on Telegraph Hill. "I would go out 
there and have these ridiculous conversa¬ 
tions: 'Come home, wherever you are, just 
come home, in whatever form, I'll give up 
an arm or a leg, just let me find you,"' she 
says. Finally she decided it was time to go 
to sea herself. 

On February 11, she chartered a fishing 
boat to take her and a marine search expert 
named Bob Bilger to the Farallones. An avun¬ 
cular, walms-mustached Minnesotan whose 
day job is delivering boats to their owners, 
Bilger organized a team that was able to 
predict the location of the Coyote —a boat 
wrecked en route to an around-the-world 
race in 1992—within 15 nautical miles. His 
goal when embarking on a search is to "get 
inside the mind of the skipper," he says, 
while gathering every scrap of data he can 
about the boat and ocean conditions on the 
day the vessel went astray. Bilger takes no 
fee for his searches, saying that it's his way 
of showing gratitude to the boating com¬ 
munity for being generous with him when 
he was younger. 

Onshore access to Southeast Farallon 
Island is restricted to scientists, but House 
Speaker Nancy Pelosi's office arranged clear¬ 
ance so Carnes and Bilger could talk to Brett 
Hartl, the young naturalist who may have 
seen Tenacious just before it fell off the 
map. Looming out of the mist, reeking of 
guano, and devoid of all but scrub and gov¬ 
ernment-issue architecture, the island is 
hospitable only to the dozens of species of 
seabirds and pinnipeds that breed there. 
So many great white sharks slither through 
the water nearby that naturalists toss in old 
surfboards just to video the attacks. Scores 
of ships have met their doom on the jag¬ 
ged outcroppings that 19th-century sailors 
called the devil's teeth. 

It seems like an inauspicious place to 
deposit your mother's ashes, but Ann Gray 
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made that specific request in her will. Carnes' 
father, Don, also wanted to be scattered at 
sea, and the two urns sat side by side in Jim 
and Donna's kitchen for months. Last Christ¬ 
mas, Jim invited his daughter along for the 
trip, but Heather thought baby Sam was too 
young for sailing. 

Both wind and water were relatively calm 
as Carnes passed the Point Bonita lighthouse, 
as they had been for her husband two weeks 
earlier. But as she got close to the 15-mile 
marker that Gray mentioned in his last con¬ 
versation, the boat entered a maze of floating 
debris. Winter storms in Oregon and Wash¬ 
ington had launched a ragged archipelago of 
logs, nets, and other flotsam into the Pacific, 
which had been making their way down to 
the Bay Area for weeks. "There were so many 
logs, hundreds of logs, so much lumber in 
the water," Carnes says bitterly. 

Though Gray was never interested in rac¬ 
ing, his boat—a C&C 40—was built for speed, 
with a lightweight hull, an unshielded pro¬ 
peller, and an 8,000-pound lead keel for sta¬ 
bility. These features make boats like 
Tenacious graceful and maneuverable in the 
hands of a skilled sailor like Gray. But they 
leave the boat vulnerable to damage from 
heavy objects in the water. Bilger estimates 
that if a log had opened a hole in the hull that 
was 6 inches or more in diameter, Tenacious 
would have taken on a thousand gallons of 
water a minute. "I can picture a million sce¬ 
narios that would have put a hole in the bot¬ 
tom," he says, "with enough water coming 
in that Jim had no way of shutting it down, 
slowing it up, or fixing it." 

In fact, Tenacious might have been even 
more vulnerable to hull damage than the 
average C&C 40. Ten years ago, a saltwater 
intake hose on the boat frayed against the 
engine. By the time Gray discovered the leak, 
the water was waist-high in the cabin. If the 
boat had never completely dried out, the 
balsa-wood core of its fiberglass hull could 
have slowly rotted from within. 

Plus, even on a clear day, the water between 
San Francisco and the Farallones is a wash¬ 
ing machine. Entering or leaving the Golden 
Gate, sailors have to skirt two shipping lanes 
that straddle a treacherous area of turbu¬ 
lence known as the Potato Patch. A Micro¬ 
soft engineer named Phil Garrett determined 
that on the day Gray set sail, the favorable 
morning winds turned against him in the 
afternoon, gusting from the east at more 
than 8 knots, something even a seasoned Bay 


Area sailor would not have expected. Those 
stiff winds and an outgoing tide would have 
made it nearly impossible for Gray to make 
it back to Gashouse Cove by sunset, even 
running his motor. And in the dark, it would 
have been tougher for him to avoid hitting 
heavy objects in the water—and harder for 
the crew of a merchant ship, trying to stay 
on schedule, to notice a small fiberglass boat 
gliding in front of them. 

Like many sailors, Gray could also be 
slightly careless about safety equipment. 
He stashed his emergency radio beacon- 
designed to deploy automatically underwa¬ 
ter—in a closet below decks, wrapped in a 
canvas bag. If a log had opened a big enough 
hole in the hull, Bilger estimates, Tenacious 
could have sunk in as little as 30 seconds; 
hardly enough time to wrestle an EPIRB out 
of its canvas bag or start inflating a dinghy 
with the foot pump stored under the cock¬ 
pit seat. If something bad did happen out 
there, Jim Bellingham says, Gray's unflap¬ 
pable attitude may not have served him 
well. "With Jim being an engineer, you can 
imagine him thinking, T can fix this'—and 
then the whole thing snowballs. He was a 
level-headed, steady guy who wasn't likely 
to panic. Which is maybe too bad, because a 
less-competent person might have grabbed 
the radio and shouted for help." 

The mystery of the missing debris might 
not be a mystery, Bilger says. If Tenacious 
took on water, its engine and gas tanks 
would have sunk the boat stern first; any 
loose life rings or ropes might have been 
scooped up in the bow and sucked under 
the waves. But until the boat is found, the 
search expert is not ready to say definitively 
what happened to Gray. "I deal in facts, not 
hearsay or speculation," he says. 

There is one more scenario that Bilger 
refuses to absolutely rule out—that Gray 
did something completely unexpected and 
sailed away. "He's the kind of guy who does 
exactly what he wants, when he wants, 
doesn't ask anybody's permission, and may 
or may not explain himself later. The prob¬ 
lem is, I can take the same set of facts, run 
Jim south, and have him leaving. Everybody 
who knew him thinks that's extremely far¬ 
fetched. But strictly speaking, the facts could 
go either way." 

Gray's friends and family firmly reject 
this scenario, which has become a popular 
explanation for his disappearance among 
Bay Area day-sailors with Jimmy Buffett 


tendencies. While cynicism and irreverence 
are not hard to come by among old coders, 
even Gray's most hard-boiled cronies dis¬ 
miss the notion that he vanished on purpose, 
for reasons ranging from love and lust ("He 
said his sex life with Donna was still great") 
to cash ("He would never have walked away 
from all that Microsoft money"). 

As winter turned into spring, Carnes 
employed a private company to comb the 
ocean floor north of the Golden Gate with 
side-scan sonar and remote-operated under¬ 
water vehicles. But like the search, this 
three-and-a-half-month salvage operation, 
too, turned up nothing. 

On May 8, a Wikipedia user appended a 
phrase to Gray's entry: "presumed dead." 
Gray's daughter finds this hard to accept. 
"I don't believe that my dad is dead. I don't 
think they're going to find anything," Heather 
Gray told me. "I think he could be adrift." 

When a death requires a presumption, it's 
loved ones who can become adrift, says ther¬ 
apist Pauline Boss, author of two books on 
what she calls ambiguous loss. "The only way 
you can live is to keep two opposing ideas in 
your mind at the same time: 'He's dead' and 
'maybe not.' The bad side of living that way 
is that the stress is unbelievable. We're used 
to being able to solve problems." 

Gray was one of the best and brightest in 
a generation of problem-solvers, and also 
one of the most humble. When conference 
hosts tried to introduce him as a database 
guru or god, he would say gently, "I'm just 
a programmer." Even his disappearance 
proved to be an act of mentoring, providing 
a template for networked search-and-rescue 
methods that may save countless lives in the 
future. But for now, his family, friends, and 
colleagues at Microsoft, Amazon, Google, 
NASA, and laboratories all over the world 
are left unmoored. 

"Despite our knowledge and technology 
and the applied brilliance of scientists like 
Jim, we all ended up feeling helpless," Carnes 
wrote in an email. "Of course, Jim would read 
what I've just written and say: Oh, Donna 
Lee, first you live and then you die. Then 
he'd crush me in a bear hug and we'd watch 
some boy action flick. But he is not the one 
left searching." 0 
///////////^^ 

Contributing editor steve silberman 
(digaman@sonic.net) wrote about drug- 
resistant bacteria in Iraq in issue 15.02. 
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Smog and Mirrors 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 149 

to avoid dirty urban air. "I don't think it's a 
coincidence that they won more medals than 
other US teams/' Wilber says. 

Will it work? "We hope for the best," he 
replies. "And we prepare for the worst." 

Two miles south of the Olympic park, 
what looks like an industrial moon base is 
shoehorned into a dusty old Beijing neigh¬ 
borhood. It's the Beijing Taiyanggong CCGT 
Trigeneration Project, a 780-megawatt, nat¬ 
ural gas-fired power plant green enough to 
be worth $100 million in Kyoto-authorized 
carbon credits. The twin turbines, GE's latest 
and greatest, will keep the lights on at the 
Bird's Nest and elsewhere, replacing some 


80 old coal furnaces. "Clean energy is the 
future," says Ding Haijun, GE's point man in 
China. "Having this plant here for the Olym¬ 
pics makes us very proud as Chinese." 

Two Chinas are colliding at next year's 
Olympics—a gritty GDP machine and the 
21st-century Cinderella it wants to be. The 
Taiyanggong facility makes a lovely pump¬ 
kin carriage, but it's just one power plant 
among the PRC's thousands. 

Jiang Kejun works on statistical models at 
Beijing's Energy Research Institute, an arm 
of the powerful National Development and 
Reform Commission. Like a lot of people in 
China, he's more than a little stunned after a 
decade of breakneck GDP growth. "Change is 
happening so fast," he says. "Our 2000 fore¬ 
cast of energy demand has been completely 
transformed. And, of course, everyone wants 
an American lifestyle. So on things like air 
pollution, we have to keep running faster 
just to stay in one place." On a cloudless April 
afternoon, he can't see more than a mile out 
of his 14th-floor office window. 

Once upon a time, staging the Olympics in 
Beijing would have been much easier: Build 
some big stadiums, fill them with loyal party 
members, keep the foreign guests well fed, 
and declare victory. But successful cleanups 


in other developed cities have raised expec¬ 
tations. China wants to take its place as a 
world leader, not just the new heavyweight 
champ of carbon emissions. Scenes of mara¬ 
thoners in gas masks, beamed around the 
world, would be a PR disaster that no amount 
of glossy Bird's Nest blimp shots could off¬ 
set. "Brand China," a report published by 
London's Foreign Policy Centre, suggests 
that the whole idea of using the Olympics to 
gild China's image is risky. "The only single 
events that remake national images," it 
notes, "tend to be bad ones." 

Back at the Olympic Green, another pal¬ 
pable emblem of the new China rises from 
the dust: the four sleek, bladelike buildings 
of Digital Beijing, IT hub for the 2008 games. 
Across the street, an escarpment of future lux¬ 
ury apartments looms over the Water Cube 
like some kind of, well. Great Wall. The city's 
business elite is buzzing with rumors that Bill 
Gates—a demigod in China—has reserved a 
penthouse for the games. Will he be better off 
watching them on television? That depends 
on which way the wind blows. HQ 
//////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor spencer reiss 
(spencer@upperroad.net) wrote about 
space tourism in issue 15.06. 
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Toshiba recommends Windows Vista™ Business. 



World's thinnest 

widescreen 12.1" notebook with an optical drive 1 


World's lightest 

widescreen 12.1" notebook at 1.72 lbs. with 
solid state drive and no optical drive 2 


World's first 

indoor/outdoor widescreen 12.1" transreflective 
LED backlit display 


World's longest 

battery life in a widescreen 
12.1" notebook 3 


Introducing the 


Portege 9 R500 Notebook PC Series. 



The world’s thinnest widescreen 12.1" notebook with an optical drive 1 or the world’s lightest 
widescreen 12.1" notebook with 64GB 4 solid state drive 2 featuring Intel® Centrino® Duo processor 
technology and the Windows Vista™ Business operating system — and everything you need 
to be more productive no matter where business takes you. Learn more at toshiba.com/R500. 
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Leading Innovation >» 


1. Copy protection technology may prevent or limit recording or viewing of certain optical media (e.g., CD or DVD). 2. Lightest model configuration of 1.72 lbs is based on a 64GB solid state drive (SSD), a 3-cell battery and no optical disk 
drive. The Portege R500 with the solid state drive will not be available until the end of July 2007.3. Battery life may vary considerably from specifications depending on product model, configuration, applications, power management 
settings and features utilized, as well as the natural performance variations produced by the design of individual components. 4. Hard drive capacity may vary. 1 Gigabyte 1GB) means 10’ = 1,000,000,000 bytes using powers of 10. See Hard 
Disk Drive Capacity Legal Footnote at www.info.toshiba.com. Portege is a registered trademark of Toshiba America Information Systems, Inc. and/or Toshiba Corporation. Intel and Centrino are trademarks or registered trademarks of 
Intel Corporation or its subsidiaries in the United States and other countries. Windows Vista is either a registered trademark or trademark of Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. All other trademarks are 
the property of their respective owners. While Toshiba has made every effort at the time of publication to ensure the accuracy of the information provided herein, product specifications, configurations, prices, system/component/options 
availability are all subject to change without notice. For the most up-to-date product information about your computer, or to stay current with the various computer software or hardware options, visit Toshiba’s website at pcsupport.toshiba.com. 
"World’s” claims are based on data as of June 5,2007. © 2007 Toshiba America Information Systems, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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Touching is believing. 

The revolutionary new iPhone is now available at Apple and AT&T* retail stores. 




